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SERMON, 
By the Rev. James Biytue, D. D. President of South Hanover College, Indiana. 


Matth. xxvi, 39.—And he went a little farther, 
and fell upon his face, and prayed, saying, 
O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me. 

I know of nothing better calculated to 
inspire us with suitable sentiments and 
affections on this occasion, than a tho- 
rough conviction that the events which 
these words recard, did actually take 
place. It is nota fiction; these words 
perpetuate the memory of a fact. 

On this occasion, our Lord has taught 
us that he was our brother. Every part 
of his conduct, announces to a despond- 
ing world, “f am bone of your bone, 
and flesh of your flesh.” Following the 
original and innocent predilections of our 
nature, our Lord on the night of his 
betrayment, when he had come with his 
eleven disciples to a garden called Geth- 
semane, at the entry of that garden he 
left eight of them, he there selected 
Peter and James and John, and with 
those chosen friends he retired from the 
rest of his disciples. Oh, what an ho- 
mage is here paid to friendship? What 
a sanction to those best feelings of our 
nature, which though they flowed from 
a heart glowing with universal benevo- 
lence, yet know how to rest with pecu- 
liar delight upon a chosen friend, to re- 
pose with boundless confidence, in the 
darkest hour, upon yet more congenial 
spirits. Such is one lesson drawn trom 
our Saviour’s conduct on this occasion. 
With Peter, James and John, he retires 
from the other eight disciples, and in 
company with those chosen friends, ‘He 
began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy. And he sayeth unto them, my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, unto death; 
tarry ye here and watch.” Sacred as 
friendship is, it has its bounds. These 
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limits are not to be passed. Precious as 
was the society of Peter and James and 
John, to the bursting heart of the Sa- 
viour, much as we may suppose, he may 
have needed the cheering presence of 
his friends, during the darkest hour of 
the darkestnight that ever lowered over 
our world; yet he has a duty to perform 
which is too solemn, and too awtu! to be 
witnessed by any human being. “And 
when he was withdrawn from them 
about a stone’s cast, he fell upon his 
face and prayed, saying; O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me.” Is this the Lord of the universe? 
Does this agonized being claim in his 
own proper person, and right the sove- 
reignty of the world? Is he the former 
of that earth which his tears and his 
blood now moisten? While an angel is 
commissioned from heaven, and is seen 
strengthening his humanity; are all the 
angels of heaven commanded to wership 
him, as God over all, blessed forever 
more? Yes, O yes, these and a thousand 
such stupendous mysteries meet and 
mingle and shine in the “Imanuel, God 
with us.” 


Brethren, with the astonishing scenes 
of Gethseraane and Calvary full in view, 
we will ask ourselves this question: Why 
all this humiliation and suffering? An 
answer to the question is all we propose 
at this time. 


Is God a tyrant? Does he delight in 
seeing and producing misery? Were 
his holy eyes pleased, while he beheld 
the blood bursting from every pore of 
the weltering, agonizing sufferer? Were 
his ears delighted when from the high 
throne of eternity, he heard his only be- 
gotten Son cry upon the cross, My God, 
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66 Sermon. Marcu, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me? | You are at liberty to select either you 
It would be blasphemy against the Most || please. One of them you must take, or 
High, to suppose it. “God is love,” and || confess, “that he was wounded for our 
never did the beneficence of his charac- || transgressions, he was bruised for our 
ter shine forth so illustriously as when | iniquities. For the transgression of my 
the dreadful mandate was obeyed. The || people was he stricken.” For Christ 
ultimate object of God, was not to inflict | also hath once suffered for our sins, the 
pain causelessly, but to diminish mise- || just for the unjust, that he might bring 
ry; not tosatiate a vengeful disposition, || us to God, being put to death in the 
for there is none such in him; but to/|! flesh, but quickened by the Spirit. 

answer the temperate and indispensable H But the question returns upon us in 
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demands-of government and the rights 
of hislaw. “To declare at this time his 
righteousness; that he might be just, and 
the justifier of him who believeth in 
Christ.” 

But Christ the suflerer was in himself 
innocent. ‘The highest attestations had 
been borne by heaven itself to the digui- 
ty and immaculate purity of his charae- 


ter. Such attestations never had been! 


iven to man or angel. “And Jesus also 
ine baptized, and praying, the hea- 
vens were opened, and the Holy Ghost 
descending in a bodily shape like a dove 
upon him; and a voice came from hea- 
ven which said, Thou art my beloved 
Son in'whom I am well pleased,” and yet 
he suffers. His visage was so marred 


more than any man, and his form more 


than the sons of men, ‘The ploughs 
ploughed upon his back, they made lofg 
their furrows.” All this in the face of 
heaven; all this under the government 
of a God who is bound by the law of his 
nature, and by his oath, to protect in- 
nocence, to shield and reward virtue 
and piety. L.et the unhallowed lips that 
deny the proper vicarious sacrifice of 
Christ solve this enigma, reconcile this 
absurdity; a God of power, of justice, 
of benevolence, all infinite, not only suf- 
fering accumulated misery to light upon 
the head of immaculate innocence, but 
more, making the sufferer “a curse;” 
still more,in the hour of his utmost ex- 
tremity, shrouding his own fatherly face 
with a frown that darkened the whole 
field of nature, that rived the innocent 
soul of the sufferer, extorted from his 
lips the memorable cry of the cross, and 
was the real efficient eause of his speedy 
death. Let the advocates of what is 


how these things took place. Denying 
the substitution of the Saviour, as all 
who deny his proper divinity must, they 
are compelled to say one of two things. 
Either that Christ was not a_ perfectly 
innocent being, or that God was unjust 

















methods by his little inch of line. 


-anotder form, and is boldly pressed by 


ihe adversaries of the cross. ‘They loudly 
demand, what is it that restrains the in- 
finite benevolence of the Deity? Grant 
that the human family are as lost and 
depraved as you may please to make 
them; still is not God their maker and 
sovereign? Has not the legislator of 
the universe a right to give what dis- 
pensations against the severity of law, 
he pleases? And who shall be offended, 
or ask what dost thou? Has not the in- 
dependent and eternal Jehovah, a right 
to astonish the universe, and elicit from 
the lips of every heavenly inhabitant a 
higher song of praise, by one grand dis- 
play of independent, absolute benevo- 
lence, that shall incirele in his paternal 


bosom, every sanctified son of man? 
‘Sueh is the language of all who reject 


the blood of reconciliation, O! brethren, 
I tremble when I approach thus near 
the burning throne of eternity, though I 
humbly recognize the intercessor in his 
seat. But my heart quakes within me, 
when I see a bold presumptuous mortal 
erect himself before the throne of Jeho- 
vah, look up in his face, and ask hin, 
Why? Gladly would I cherish, as the 
humble instrument of him whose cha- 
racter it is, that “He gathers the lambs 
with his arm and carries them in his 
bosom;” gladly would I cherish those 
humble souls who in the spirit of the 
gospel ask, ‘‘Wuy, therefore art thou 
red in thy apparel, and thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the wine press?” 
Such enquirers will presently find the 
answer. ‘They will find the cause deep- 
ly seated in their own breasts; but we 
would never fail to raise our warning 


| voiee in the ears of that bold presumer 
falsely called rational Christianity, say | 


who must measure all God’s ways and 
Who 


must pare down the gospel to suit his 


notions of right reason and> philosophy. 


Is it not enough for us to know that God 
has seen fit to save sinners by a Media- 


| tor, rather than by an exertion of abso- 


im permiting him to be made miserable. | lute benevolence? But we are not com- 


}V hich side of this dilemma will you take? | 


| pelled to rest the matter here, Brethren, 


? 
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is the sovereign of the universe like the 
sovereign of this earth? Can God blast 
his character as a conniver at sin, and 
then re-establish it again? Are the laws 
of heaven like the laws of earth, so im- 
pent coutrived that they require to 

occasionally relaxed and accommo- 
dated to circumstances. Shall mercy 
and justice blend together, and take 
place of each other with God, as they 
often do with man? No. ‘The case is 
a plain one, when contemplated in the 
light of reason alone. God is the foun- 
tain of law, and also of perfection. We 
know of no such thing as perfect right 
but by looking up to him. We only 
Jearn what purity is, by mingling with 
that celestial band who “are full of eyes 
within, and they rest not day and night, 
saying, holy, holy, holy Lord God Al- 
mighty.” 

How shall this fountain become pol- 
luted; should this great Sun of the mo- 
ral universe present but one spot upon 
his disk; should perfect purity and par- 
doned pollution huddle together around 
the throne of the Almighty; where, O! 
where would Gabriel and his compeers 
in glory look next? For, 


‘Chaos umpire sits.” 


Would not this dry up that impassable 
gulph, which now rolls between heaven 
and hel? In a word would not God 
cease to be God? 
But why do we detain you by sug- 
estions of reason? Let us open the Bi- 
ble, that only sure index of God and his 
law. Here the question is put to rest 
forever. It is no longer a doubt whether 
God can receive the sinner to his favour 
without reparation being made to his 
divine government. The whole struc- 
ture and frame o! the gospel speaks this 
language, and no other. For two thou- 
sand years the Jewish altars smoked 
with the blood of innocent victims. Eve- 
ry vein that gushed, poured its flood 
towards Calvary. Every victim as it 
died, rolled its expiring eyes to heaven, 
and proclaimed by every groan, “God 
is offended, and man is the offender’— 
proclaimed “the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together’— 
roclaimed, “‘without the shedding of 
lood there is no remission of sin?” 
With the eye fixed upon the dying sa- 
crifice, and hard by the Jewish altar 
stood the devout worshipper; there upon 
his staff leaned the holy patriarch, with 
his mind directed back to the first pro- 
mises of grace. “I will put enmity be- 


| 
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tween thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise 
his heel. ‘The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nora law-giver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come; and 
unto him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” Upon these specks of gospel 
light, the trembling eyes of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob rested. We see 
them with eagerness bending forward, 
and hanging over the long vista of more 
than a thousand years, and labouring to 
rend asunder that almost impenetrable 
cloud that lies extended between them 
and Calvary; between them and the 
Shiloh that is promised. ‘The same ha- 
ziness rested upon the Jewish church, 
and the temple worship to the very last. 
Now and then the mind of the devout 
patriarch, or heaven enlightened pro- 
phet, seems to burst through the dark- 
ness, like the sun through a mid-day 
cloud, and we hear one say, “the Lord 
thy God shall raise up unto thee, a pro- 
phet from the midst of thee, hke unto 
me, unto him shall ye hearken.” We 
hear another cry out, “1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth.” Ap- 
proaching still a little nearer to gospel 
times, the clouds disperse, and the high- 
ly favoured Isaiah is permitted to draw 
an almost full portrait likeness of the 
Saviour, and to expound pretty distinet- 
ly the principle of gospel reconciliation, 
and atonement. ‘For he shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a 
root out of'dry grofnd. He was despis- 
ed and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows, and acyuainted with grief.” Sure- 
ly he hath dorne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows—But he was wounded for 
our transeressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed.” 

At length the Saviour himself comes. 
And how is hiscoming announced. The 
very terms of annunciation stand in the 
place of a thousand arguments. By im- 
plication they distinctly tell us why 
Christ was humbled, and why he sufler- 
ed. ‘They proclaim the immaculate pu- 


rity of the Father of eternity, while he 


| mingles together mercy and truth, righ- 


teousness und peace. “And there were 


‘in the same country, shepherds abiding 





‘inthe field, keeping watch over their 


flocks by night. And lo, the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about 
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them; and they were sore afraid. And 
the | said untothem, Fear not; for 
behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall. be to all people.* For 
unto you is born this day, in the city of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord—And suddenly there came with 
the angels a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
guod will towards men.” 

Are these facts, or do I detail an emp- 
ty fiction? Did the word become flesh 
and dwell among us: {Is it true, that 
the second person of the adorable ‘Trini- 
ty is mysteriously united to humanity. 


Is it true, brethren, that the manger of| heavenly hosts retire from the scene. 


They wing their way back again to hea- 


BRethiehem does centain that very being 
respecting whom the prophet Isaiah 
sung in such lofty strains? “For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a Son is giv- 
en, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulders; and his name shall be call- 
ed Wonderful, Councellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace.” Is it true, that “God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 


Sermon. 





‘finding out.” 

















in. him, should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life?” 
Christ is a false witness. 
we are endeavouring to solve the ques- 
tion, why the humiliation and sufferings 
of the Saviour were necessary? With 
the character we have given to Christ, 


and the facts we have stated respecting | 


him above full in view, pass on with 
the Saviour through the whole of his 
life. See him, the Wisdom of God in 
every word he uttered—See him the 
arbiter of nature—The God of life and 
the sympathizing friend. Accompany 
him to the garden of Gethsemane, where 
the scene of our text is laid. Walk by 
his side as he slowly ascends the hill of 
Calvary, more pressed with the bitter- 





Yes, friends, it is true, or | 
Remember, 








ness of imputed sin, than he was bg the | 


weight of his cross. Behold him, the 
first, the only being of his kind, ever. 
exhibited to the gaze of an adoring and | 
admiring universe. 





Marcu, 


laid the substantial foundations of that 
earth, which now quakes and trembles, 
and sympathizes with its expiring Mak- 
er. The being that said upon the cross, 
“TI thirst,” is the same that commanded, 
and all things stood fast. “Othe depth 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God; how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past 
The scene that we are 
now contemplating was not exhibited in 
acorner. ‘The tragedy was acted upon 
the great theatre of the universe. It was 
for the benefit and instruction of every 
subject of God’s moral government.— 
Myriads of angels were there. ‘Those 


ven. ‘They look upon the throne of the 
great | AM, and they beheld an eflul- 
gence there, they never beheld before. 
They bow. still lower before that God, 
respecting whom they have just had a 
practical demonstration of the high and 
awful truth; “thou artof purer eyes than 
to behold evil, and canst not look upon 
iniquity.” 

The day on which the Saviour was 
crucified, we have no doubt, formed a 
new ra in the government of the great 
Omnipotent. God governs angels, he 
governs every intelligent being by the 
agency of means. Although the throne 
upon which he sits, as it respects him- 
self is incapable of being either strength- 
ened or weakened, elevated or depress- 
ed; yet the empire he sways over moral 
agents, is the result of moral means, 
and as it respects his creatures, may be 
augmented or diminished. We do know 
that among some of God’s subjects, his 
authority had been dispised, and rebel- 
lion was the result. This rebellion, 
though it approached nut the throne of 
Jehovah, doubtless gave a momentary 
shock to those principalities which kept 
their first estate. 

It is highly probable the rebellion of 
angels did not take place long before the 
creation of this world in its present form, 


The work to be || and the origin of the present race. And, 


effected is grand, the means employed, | it is equally probable that the first ex- 


and the immediate agent who is to 
wield those means are equally grand 
and magnificent. 
see the hand that placidly yields to the 


nails that has affixed it to the cross. | 


It is the very same hand that stretched 
out those heavens that are now gather- 
ing darkness and amazement. The 


wer that is now feebleness itself in the | 


ands of ruffian malice, is the same that | 


Look upon the cross; | 


| | 
| 


| government. 


i ploit of the prince of darkness after he 


had lost all hope of regaining heaven, 
was the seduction of our first parents. 
Angels have rebelled; men have revolted. 
A new bend must be given to the divine 
A more awful sanction 
must be thrown round the divine law. 
Rebellion must be stopped. It cannot 


| be stopped by the exercise of naked 


power. The sovereignty of God over 





his moral creation, can never be the so- 
vereignty of mere power, [t is the 
sovereignty of intellect and of consci- 
ence, it is the result of mora] motives di- 
rectly applied, but applied upon moral 
principles. Hence was the necessity of 
the incarnation of the second person of 
the adorable ‘T'rinity; that a higher sanc- 
tion might be given to the divine law, 
in the obedience and suflerings of so 
extraordinary and dignified a person, 
than could have been atlorded by the 
interference of any merely created being. 
The law of earth, with slight variations 
is the law of heaven. The law of man is 
the law of angels. Its principle, its es- 
sence js Love. ‘This law had been vio- 
lated by man; it had also been violated 
by angels. 


of Abraham. 


| 


i 
if 


| 
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Brethren—You asked me to write an 
article for your contemplated Maga- 
zine; promising insertion, even should 
you not in all respects, accord the 
sentiment—That article shall be 


“MY TESTIMONY AND ACT.” 


First my Testimony.—One war fought 
in the United States, Presbyterian a- 
gainst Presbyterian, I was too young to 
witness: | can, however, declare it as 
grey heads have told me. I have listen- 
ed when a boy, to many interesting 
details given around the quiet fire, dur- 
ing the long winter evenings. An honest 
aud uncompromising diflerepce of senti- 
ment on the subject of Psalmody, con- 
ducted to along and fearful struggle. 


But he took on him the seed || Our ministers then were but few; but 
Under this law Christ || they were uncommon men. 


| remem- 


must be born, to it he must render his || ber how some of them looked. Their 
obedience, subjecting himself to its pen- | manner of life 1 have heard described. 


alty. ‘When the fullness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made ofa 
woman, made under the law, to redeem 
them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons,” 
Few objects are to be effected by this 
new and stupendous arrangement. A 
world is to be saved. The church is to 
be redeemed, not with corruptible things 
as silver and gold—but with the pre- 
cious hlood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot.” All this 
is to be done in such a way, that a blaze 
of burning justice is to issue from the 
throne of God on every side. The re- 
bellion must be stopped. It was stopped, 


; 
| 
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and among the higher order of intelli- 


gence, stopped forever, by that dreadful 


fear which covered our world with dark- | 


ness, from the sixth hour till the ninth. 
It was stopped when the dreadful sen- 
tence was executed. “Awake, O sword, 
against my Shepherd, smite the man 
that is my fellow, sayeth the Lord.” It 
was stopped when he “made him to be 


‘ 


| 


Their sayings, and parts of their ser- 
mons [ have heard repeated. They 
were tender-hearted, fearless of man, 
with gigantic intellect; “fervent in spi- 
rit, serving the Lord.” Such men are 
not feeble or unfelt when they contend. 
Firm of purpose, original in thought, 
and ef towering acquirements; the sweep 
of their arms was tremendous. ‘Their 
blows fell upon each other. It is believ- 
ed, (those who saw the battle have not 
a doubt of it,) that the same amount of 
soul and mind, strength and fervour ex- 
erted in a given direction, would with 
the blessing of God, have roused the 
churches to educate and send into the 
great field, five taousand labourers! But 
their zeal did not take that direction; 
and well for Satan’s kingdom it did not. 
Their blows fell upon each other! One 


half of them did believe the church in 


| 


| 


danger; to allow uninspired men to select 
their own words in praising God, they 


| thought would open the gate to every 


' 
i 

i 
1] 


error. It seemed to be throwing false- 


sin for us, who knew no sin.” When | hood on the altar of incense; but the 


Christ bowed his head upon the cross, 
said, “it is finished, and gave up the 
ghost.” It was stopped when rising from 
the grave, he ascended to his Father, and 
to our Father, and is ever beheld, even to 
the frontiers of Jehovah’s dominions, 
sitting at the right hand of the Majesty 
on Ingh, having led captivity captive; 
and who is heard saying of himself, 
“T am the first and the last, 1am he that 
liveth and was dead, and behold I am 
alive forever more.” Amen. 


: 








anticipated ruin did not overwhelm us 
in the way they supposed. If they had 
engaged in conducting toward the minms- 
try several thousand youthful converts, 
nothing could have better enabled them 
to part with 150 or half that number of 
brethren, had they fallen into Arianism as 
was apprehended. The loss did not 
occur, but it was not prevented by any 
thing which was said or done during the 
contest. The possible good was not 


‘accomplished, because their blows fell 
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upon each other. 


Dr. Nelson’s Letter. 


Marcu, 


Well was it for the |; and they were discussed. Verily, if they 


kingdom of satan that their strength | were not ably discussea, then there is no 


took that direction, 


A partof the next contest I beheld. A 
book written by Dr. Hopkins, originated 


this dispute. Presbyterian against Pres-| 


byterian, their numbers more than dou- 
bled, and in mental power scarcely di- 
minished. ‘The oldest of the men are 


mostly gone, but some are still alive. | 


It was a well fought battle. Each party 
had cause for exertion; most exciting 
cause. Here would come into the field 
a young minister full of hope and ardour, 
(1 heard many such,) he wished to en- 


lighten er He did feel some- 
what for 


for he did love the Saviour. 
mainly engaged in an eflort to reform 
his brethren. 
man speaking to a sinner as though he 
was a block, or an inanimate piece of 
earth. So at least the ungodly one un- 
derstood, or pretended to understand 
him. ‘The young soldier could not bear 
it. He resolved never to let the fear of 
man lead him into unfaithfulness. 


exposed the error; he declaimed; he ex- 
patiated on mam’s ability, until he seem- 
ed to shew that the sinner was a very 


independent character, and could rege- 
nerate himself at any moment!! (You 
look surprised my brother—you did not 


mean it; I know you did not; you did_ 


not actually preach it; bat so you were 
understood—I mixed with the crowd 
and know, that so they apprehended 
you.) ‘This called forth the energies of 
many a faithful officer trembling for the 
ark of truth. The result is known. ‘Their 
blows were weighty; they descended up- 
on each other. 
were achieved; no conversions; each 
maintained his ground. After a time, 


new cause of alarm is brought to view. 
‘The warm hearted man_ has been look- 


ing at humility, submission, and bene- 
volence, until he is captivated with the 
lovely picture. 
of entire submission. Meets with re- 
proof. It seems to him like persecution 


(and 


his hearers, confessing that they have 
deserved death, and seeing the fitness 


that we should agree to what is right,| 400 preachers had fallen into total error, 


begin to enquire after a willingness to! carrying with them 50,000 communi- 


be lost, and are thrown into great dis- 
tress; finding no appetite for perdition. 


vorld lying in wickedness; | 


But he. 


He had heard an aged | 


He 


No conquests however 


He preaches the duty’ 


rhaps was.) He then pours all 
his affections and all his powers into the | 
endeavour. At length, half'a hundred of 


such thing as human talent. Many se- 
riously believed, that Arianism was com- 
ing in like a flood; and, in the reckless 
hour of contest, things were said, that if 
persued, would lead that down-hiil road. 
Presbyterian against Presbyterian in this 


church rocking contest, almost every one 
Wasengaged. Glowing, eloquent, un- 


daunted, towering, mighty minds, and 
sincere hearts, were on either side. 
Their blows descended on each other— 
and well for the kingdom of satan, that 
such was their direction. One half that 
ardour and commanding force of heart 
and soul exerted in a given direction, 
would have roused the churches; would 
have excited them to pour a full, and 
almost instantaneous supply of books 
and teachers, through every Asiatic 
kingdom. Those who were best ac- 
quainted with that WELL MEANT strug- 
ale, confess that there was expended 
then and there a sufficiency of intellec- 
tual shot, to have battered down one half 
of the tallest Pagan fortresses that stand 
upon ourearth. [ remember when that 
shower of ball struck against brethren; 


and [ knew at the time, that it was well 


for the kingdom of satan, it was thus 
impeded. 

No prosylites were made during the 
controversy. Each one was sincere, 
faithful, and kept his ground. Some 
dropped exceptionable phrases and fool- 
ish (if not hurtful) doctrine, after the 
war was over. But whilst feeling was 
up, those who said nothing, converted 
as many unsound preachers as did the 
ablest declaimer, and most gifted cham- 
pion. The cloud of pelagianism aid not 
come upon the church and dim all her 
light as was feared; that many things 
taught, leaned that way, I have no doubt. 
Some honestly advised division or ex- 


| pulsion—I am glad that measure was 


not pursued. A dark speck indicating 
gangreen does not justify amputation; 
actual mortification does. Ifthe com- 
batants had summoned half their powers 
in a humble, prayerful, steady effort, 
thev could have conducted into the field, 
during the time employed in wariare, 
jen thousand evangelical labourers!!!— 
Then had their fears proved true—If 


cants: what could better fill their place, 


‘than the ten thousand youthful ministers 
Many other points which I have not. 


and the (perhaps) halfa million of recent 


room to notice, called for discussion; converts, the result of their fasting and 
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prayer, connected with discourses of | 


Jesus Christ the Saviour crucified. 

After a time certain indications were 
visible, and by some approved. ‘The 
red spot on the cheek of that minister in | 
his desk is less frequently seen; but the | 
tear often blinds him, and some times. 
drops on his book, as ‘he talks of dying | 
souls. ‘The angel of Mercy seemed to | 
hold the winds of controversy, that they | 
should not blow upon the earth fora 
short space. I remember the commence- 
ment of it; | was thirty years old. ‘The 
number of ministers in our denomination 
was doubled with great celerity. New 
congregations formed with still greater 
speed—aAt length I heard, (and, Oh n.y 
soul, thou didst rejoice I trust,) I heard 
it said, that fwenty thousand teachers, | 
and a few million of Bibles would be a 
seasonable supply for heathen lands! 
“Tet us send them,” said they, “Let us 
send them. One denomination of Chris- 
tians alone, (if others should refuse to 
aid,) could send them.” Blessed _enter- 
prise, heavenly calculations!! Woe, to’ 
the satanic institutions of polution and 
of blood, if an whole tribe of Israel’s 
host, shall without distraction undertake | 
that work! Woe, to the cause of ionor-| 
ance and sin, in this land, if from hence | 
other lands are watered. Can it be, that | 
Iam permitted to live and to see this| 
heaven-born effort, fully and unitedly | 
sustained? No—There is another battle | 
to be fought; with numbers on each side | 
more than doubled. It will not convert | 
any one from error. It has not for three 
years made a prosalyte. It will not save 
the church from Socinian defection; but 
it will take the place of the mighty re- 
solve which could fill the earth in a few 
years, with teachers and with Bibles. 
Here, look at that particular section of 
our growing nation; wickedness there 
has certainly assumed one of the tallest 
of its heaven defying attitudes. The 
love of many is waxing cold; and what 
is more melancholy still, the sentinel with 
his warning voice is wanting. Labour- 
ers are few—but here at last is one come 
to help us; much piety and learning be- 
long to the seminary he has left. Listen 
to his sermon—what is its main bearing? 
Can scarcely answer; but it would seem 
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as thougli he had found out, that the soul | 


either has or has not a substratum; that 
a volition either has or has not an ante- 
cedent, or some fact of a similar descrip- 
tion, and he is with a sarcastic air re- 
proving his brethren for not knowing as 
he knowe. 


ee 


gating champion. 








} employment, I will not hurl it against the 
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Here is another section, where the 
professors of religion have cast away the 
Old Testament; have painted the New 


| with a yellow translation, until they 


nave no Bible; believe in water holiness, 
&c. But let us rejoice, for here comes a 
teacher to pray, and affectionately ex- 
postulate with them. What is the sub- 
stance of his able discourse? He is 
exposing the criminal stupidity of the 
grey heads in using certain phrases and 
expressions concerning the doctrine of 
depravity. After explaining what de- 
pravity is, with polemic talent, he sets 
down seeming to have shewn, that it 
consists in indolence. (This is all | could 
gather, but [am far from being clear-head- 
eds he means it not so, perhaps; but so 
it is understood by most of the hearers 
of common minds.) 

Question. What is to be done here? 
Can you not reform that brother’s mode 
of expression, or his sentiment if it needs 
ity 

Answer. 
tic. 

Ques. Is he not unsound in a funda- 
| mental doctrine? 

Ans. I do not know that he is. 

Ques. Should he not be cut off for 
that which must reach entire error? 

ins. Not until he has reached entire 
error. 

In conclusion, I testify, that I know 


Not by calling him a heree 


‘some brethren who have within the last 


three years, converted as many heretical 
ministers, as have Drs. and ; 
they have been holding protracted meet- 
ings, and talking to sinners about the 
wickedness of their hearts; and to Chris- 
tians about training their children in the 
nurture, fear and admonition of. the 
Lord, &c. ‘The young man of danger- 
ous sentiment or incautious phrase, will 
listen to the criticism of these brethren, 
with kind regard. He never will be 
henefitted by the thunder of the expur- 
I stand in the world 
surrounded by 400,000,000 Pagans.— 
There stand many hundred thousand 
drunkards in Christian lands; there are 
many hundred thousand Atheists in the 
world before me; many hundred thou. 
sand Deists; as many hundred thousand 
devotees to a counterfeit Gospel; as ma- 
ny Universalists; as many who hiss at 
every precept or request of the bleeding 
Redeemer. If the sevmater wielded by 
my feeble arm wanted work, I need not 
hack the heads of my brethren. If the 
lance poised in my unskillful hand craves 
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breast of my fellow-soldier. [tis gene- 
rally conceded, that there is force and 
wealth enough i in any one of the several 
leading evangelical denominations, to 
send the word of life to every creature!!! 
If so, why is it not done? Why is not 
the parting word of our Prince regarded? 
There is a grievous fault some where. 
We cannot plead want of light; we can- 
not plead want ol means. 
the fault? It must be 
ministry. 


Where is| 
mainly in the) 
Because, where preachers act | 





right, and preach right, the people al- | 


ways obey. ‘The truth is 
decisive, that the flock is under the con- 


trol of the shepherds. 


is not sent to every creature, it must 
follow that the ministers are not doing all 
they can. Brethren, let us look after the 
fault; let us search out the sin, and tear 
it from its lurking place. Why is not 


the last command of the Lovely One of 


Calvary complied with, if his followers 
have the means’ ‘The preachers cannot 
persuade them to it—they cannot; be- 
cause they are not doing all they can 
do themselves! I cannot find 


If then the Pres- | interference with their customs or reli- 


is possessed of the ip 
byterian church is possessed of me"'| gion, whether by education or preach- 


and the funds requisite, and the gospel | ing the Gospel. 


cener ay 
reneral and | Cingalese, who inhabit the southern and 


| 











on the. 


records of centuries, the instance where | 


a church sunk into corruption, 
toiling to convert the earth. 
soon as oné leaves the ranks by heretical 
defection, three sound recruits step _for- 
ward to the warfare. 


ter? Remember it, 
But whilst little was doing beside home 
disputation; the downfall has been deci- | 
sive, and no trumpet of alarm could | 
prevent it. 

My Act—I do deliberately sign my 
name to the following resolve: 

As svon as 20,000 able missionaries | 
shall have been sent to Asia and Africa, | 


(What is it which | 


has been said concerning those who wa-. 
O my brethren.)—_ 


whalst 


/Vo—/for as | 
St | lage schools for native boys and girls, 





| 


(and Bibles commensurate with the | 


wants of the eastern continents) and as 
soon as a sabbath school shall have been 
well established in every neighbourhood 
of what is new called Christendom,— 
and also the galling yoke of slavery en- 
tirely broken: Should [ be alive, I will 
take into consideration the duty of help- 
ing my brethren to preach against here- 


sy, if it seems to exist around me. 
D. NELSON. 


_ ---+---+-——_- -_----- + —-_— - — - ————— TT 


The true joy of a Christian, is only in 
the service of God—those that seek it in 
any thing else, need not wonder, that 
they do not find it in him. 











Marcu. 


An account of native Education, as con- 
ducted by the American Mission, in 
Ceylon; by the Rev. Miron Winslow, 
one of the Missionaries. 

From the Calcutta Chrisian Observer, of Janu- 

ary 1534. 
‘Tue Mission was commenced in 1816, 


| by four Missionaries, of whom two were 


soon removed by sickness and death. 
The prejudices of the 'Tamulians, or na- 
tive inhabitants of Jafina and other 
northern and eastern parts of Ceylon, 
are much stronver than those of the 


interior parts of the island, against all 


As they are Hindoos, 
attached to the Brahminic system, and 
hedged round by the rules of caste, most 
of the difficulties found in the way of 
promoung Christian instruction in Ben- 
gal, and other parts of Continental India, 
were found among the ‘Tamulians of 
Jaffna; the restrictions of caste are, how- 
ever less, and the desire for information 
perhaps greater, than they generally are 
in Bengal. 

Efforts were early made by the Mis- 
sionaries, then occupying two stations, 
about nine miles apart, to establish vile 


in some few of which it was at first pro- 
posed to teach English as well as Ta- 
mul. Girls could, however, by no means 
be induced to attend school; and teach- 
ing English to boys in the villages, 
whose attendance would be irregular, 
and could not be depended on for a suf- 
ficient length of time to give them any 
thing more than a smattering of Eng- 
lish, “of little use to them in any business 
they might pursue, and of no value as an 
instrument of acquiring any art or Scie 
ence, was found io promise but little 
benefit, and was therefore given up. 


|'Tamul schools for boys, in which Scrip- 


ture lessons were recularly taught, were 
soon formed in severa! villages; and 
though looked on at first with suspicion, 
were in course of a few months in favour 


-among the natives, the most respectable 


of whom readily sent their sons to them 








for instruction. 
The teaching of English, however, to 


ja select number of lads, who could be 


kept under instruction a sufficient length 
of time, to secure a pretty thorough 
know ledge of the language, and through 
that open the way to the stores of Eng- 
lish literature and European science, 
was considered an important object; 
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and one no less important was, to sepa- 
rate heathen lads from immediate con- 
nexion with their idolatrous parents, and 
other relations, and bring them under an 
immediate and direct Christian influ- 
ence, so as to prepare the way for their 
conversion to Christianity. ‘To accom- 
plish both these objects, charity boarding 
schools were opened, in which children 
were to be fed, clothed, and educated, 
for a number of years, in immediate 
connexiun with a mission family. It 
was proposed that the children, male 
and female, should receive Christian 
names, to be designated for them by such 
individuals or societies as would take 
upon themselves to pay for their support, 
which was estimated as £3 a year. ‘The 
proposition met the warm approbation 
of many friends in America, and support 
was soon provided for as many children 
as could be conveniently taken. But 
there was great difficulty in inducing the 
children to accept of the proflered privi- 
leges. At first no girls could be obtain- 
ed. 
good caste, at lenocth overcame their 
fears and prejudices, so as to come to 
one of the stations. Afterwards some 
poor girls were induced to join the school 
at the same place. ‘Then a small school! 


A few boys, of poor parents, but of | 
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that when they left the schools, they 
could again easily return to heathenism. 
In some cases a fear lest Christian prin- 
ciples should take too deep root, in the 
minds of the children, to be afterwards 
eradicated, led their friends to call them 
home after a time; but in general there 
was little anxiety manifested on the sub- 
ject. 

The principal difficulty was on the 
ground of caste; and as it could be over- 
come only by degrees, the children were 
allowed to have a cuok ofa suitable caste 
—to have water from a well appropriat- 
ed to their use—and, in one instance, for 
a time, to take their food in a house near, 
and not on, the mission premises. Dif- 
ferent castes were not generally taken, 


‘at least not low castes; but seon these 


distinctions were little thought of, and 
gradually ceased to give any trouble. 
The routine of a school, through a 
dav, at this time was as follows: About 
day-light all the children were called up, 
by the sound ofa bell, and were expect- 
ed to wash themselves and attend private 
devotions. At sun-rise the bell was again 


jrung for prayers in the church or chapel 


at the station, accompanied by the read- 
ing and brief exposition of a short por- 
tion of the Scripture in the native lan- 


was commenced at the other station, || guage. ‘This service was attended not 
and when, in 1820, the Mission was en- || only by the children, but by the servants, 
larged by the addition of four other | labourers, and native Christians at the 
married Missionaries, and three addi-| 


tional stations were taken, preparations 
were made for a boarding school, of thir- 
ty or forty of both sexes, at each of the 
five stations. 

At this time a bungalow for the boys 
to eat and sleep in, another for the girls, 
and a school-room for both, were all the 
buildings thought necessary. A schvol- 
master for Tamul, or for Tamul and 
English, was employed, but as far as 
practicable, the schools were taught on 
the monitorial plan; the missionaries, or 
more commonly their wives, having a 
general superintendence, and hearing 
the recitations of the classes in English. 
The children were all required to be pre- 
sent at morning and evening prayers— 
to study Christian lessons—to attend di- 
vine service on the Lord’s day—and to 
forsake heathenish practices. No com- 
pulsion of course was used; but these 
were the terms of admission; to which 
the children and parents readily consent- 
ed. They seemed to think it proper 
that, while supported by the mission, 
the children should conform outwardly 
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stations. —After prayers they had break- 
fast of cold rice and curds, or some simi- 
lar dish. This they took as they did 
their other meals, seated in a row round 
their eating-room, with their hands, from 
a small bracs dish before each one; a 
blessing being first asked by one of the 
number. After they had eaten and re- 
turned thanks, they went to a well, washe 
ed themselves and their plates, and then 
spent a little time in recreation. 

At eight o’clock the bell rang for 
school, and the boys were assembled 
under their English teacher in classes 
until eleven, when their recitations were 
heard by the Missionary or his wife, 
who gave such instructions as seemed 
necessary for their attaining a correet 
knowledge of the idioms and pronuncia- 
tion of English, which are both very 
difficult to Tamulians: the girls were, 
during the forenoon, generally employed 
in sewing. 

At twelve o’clock the school was dis- 
missed, for a season of recreation, and 
at one all had dinner of rice and curds. 
Half an hour after this, they were as- 


to Christianity, and flattered themselves | sembled again in the echool-room, and 


10 
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pursued their studies in ‘T'amul until 
five o’clock, when the school was clesed 
by prayer. Every Saturday all were 
required to bathe, and changed their 


| 





clothes; the girls doing the same about | 


the middle of the week also, it being 
more important for them, even than for 
the boys, to cultivate habits of cleanli- 
ness. 


The Sabbath was wholly oceupied in| 


attending divine service, studying Chris- 
tian lessons, or teaching classes in the 
Sunday schools formed at each station, 
of children from schools in the villages, 
which, being of both sexes, were taught 
both by boys and girls. By the blessing 
of God upon these means tor conveying 
Christian instruction to: their minds, and 
impressing it upon their hearts, accom- 
panied by serious and frequent private 
exhortation and praver, several of the 
lads, and some of the girls, were early 
convinced of the truth, and appeared to 
embrace it in sincerity. Previously to 
the end of 1824, ten of the former and 
four of the latter had been received to 
Christian communion, In the beginning 
of that year a more pleasing and general 
work of grace commenced, at each sta- 
tion, by the manifest influences of the 


Holy Spirit, and continued in a greater 


or less degree most of the year. As the 
fruit of this awakening there were ga- 
thered into the church, the following 
year, about fifty males and females; most 
of them from these schools. In 1830, 
there was another revival of religion, 
when more than sixty were added to the 
church, the majorily of them being still 
from the boarding schools.* 


* The following extract of ajoint letter from 
the mission, dated August 8, 1831, will shew 
the proportion of hopeful converts received 
from the schools:—‘‘Since the first admission 
to our church, in 1816, there have been 204 
admitted to Christian communion, of whom all 
but six are natives. Ofthese 117 have been 
connected with our boarding schools, 30 school- 
masters and superintendents, and 59 villagers, 
including some of our domestics. Of the last 
two classes 30 are more than 40 years old, 13 
are over 50, one is 70, or upwards, and one a- 
bove 80. Besides these, several others, of 





more than middle age, have died, giving hope- || }yyusehold labor. 


making a public profession of their faith. From the school is 50, of whom eight =o ee 


| bers of the church, and several are can- 
that though the principal fruits of our Mission | 
have been gathered from the boarding schools, | 
and though the greater part of those received | 
into the church are young, yet a sufficient | 
number of adults have been received, to show | 
that God, in the dispensations of his grace, is 


| are the points designed to be arg mes | 


ful evidence of a change of heart; but without 


these facts, it will we think appear evident, 


not confined to the rising generation; and that | 
the opinion too commonly expressed, of the | 


hopeless state of adult heathen, is not war- 
ranted by experienee.”’ 


i) 
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A little previous to the first awaken- 


ing, the progress of the lads in their 


English studies, and the desirableness, 
on many accounts, of bringing them for- 
ward in some branches of European 
science, induced the Missionaries to form 
a High School, or Seminary; which was 
indeed at first designed to be a college, 
and would have been made so, but for 


obstacles thrown in the way by the go- 


vernment of the island. ‘This institution 
was commenced at Batticotta, the lads 
of the schoo! there who did not enter it 


‘being removed to the other stations. At 


first 48 were received, and subsequently 
additions were made from year to year; 
the other boarding schools being nurse- 
ries to the Seminary. ‘The first class, 
who left in 1828, after having gone 
through a regular course of study, con- 
sisted of 15; and two classes of about 
the same number have since left, a large 
proportion of all being pious. ‘The num- 
ber in the Seminary, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, was 142, of 
whom 53 were in church communion. 
Of these 15 belonged to the Theological 
class, with which 10 others, not in the 
Seminary, but most of them formerly 
members of it, were connected. 

About the same time the Seminary 
was formed, it was thought advisable to 
have the girls, who had been at the dif- 
ferent stations, collected into a central 
boarding school, which was accordingly 
established at Oodvoville, and the boys 
at that place removed. ‘To this school 
there have been additions, from time to 
time, and dismissions from it; the latter 
generally by the girls’ being suitably 
married. Of those who have been under 
instruction for several years, and given 
pleasing evidence of being truly pious, 
16 have been married to Christian hus- 
bands, with a fair prospect of happiness 
and usefulness in life. While in the 
school, the girls are not only instructed 
in their own language, and some of them 
in English, in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, besides Scripture 
lessons, but also in plain sewing, and 
The number now in 


didates for baptism, though the greater 
part of the girls are still very young. 


As the moral state of the schools and 
their influence as Missionary institutions 


illustrated, it is unnecessary to spea 
articularly of the progress which the 
ads in the Seminary have made, in the 
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different branches of their education. | 
‘Those who have been kept under in-) 
struction through a regular course, which 

occupies six years after they have obtain- 

ed some knowledge of English, or about | 
nine in all, have become in a good de-_ 
gree acquainted with English grammar, | 
geography, arithmetic, algebra, the ele-| 
ments of mathematics and geometry and _ 
trigonometry, with the more practical 

parts of natural philosophy and astrono- 

my: they have some of them calculated 

and projected eclipses, and been able to 

compare the claims of the Puranic sys- 
tem of geography and astronomy with | 
the European, and by some acquaint- 

ance with general history to see more or | 
less clearly the absurdity of Hindoo chro- 
nology. 'Tney have at the same time) 
read the most approved authors, in their 
own language, usually in the poetic dia- 
lect; and where they have not read the 
Originals, they have obtained a know- 
ledge of their contents by abstracts in 
the common dialect. ‘Vhe Bible is, 
throughout their course, made a text- 
book, and the evidences of Christianity 
are systematicaliy examined. 

The Theological class attend to logic 
and rhetoric, Biblical literature, and ex- 
egesis of Scripture. ‘They write essays 
on a course of questions in systematic 
divinity, attend theological lectures, and 

repare sermons. ‘I'wo trom the class 
Koon been licensed as native preachers 
and candidates for ordination, and seve- 
ral others as catechists and readers. 

Several lads, who have left the Semi- 





nary, after finishing their scientific 
course, are employed as teachers and 
assistants in the church, Wesleyan, and 
American Mission—as tutors 1n private 
families to teach English--as interpre- 
ters in the cutcheries and magistrates’ 
courts, or as assistants in the medical 
and surveyors’ departments under go- 
vernment. An important influence is, of 
course, exerted by the Seminary, not 
only on the students directly, but through 
them indirectly, on the heathen popula- 
tion around. The standard of education 
is raised, a desire for information is ex- 
cited, and means for improvement more 
and more extended. 

The boarding school establishments 
have exerted an important influence on 
the JVutive' Free Schools of the Mission, 
which are formed in most of the villages 
sufficiently near a mission station to al- 
low of their being efficiently superintend- 
ed. The number of these has tor several 
years been about 90, taught by the same 
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number of masters and mistresses; all at 
first heathen, but now many of them 
Christians. ‘They are visited regularly, 
often daily, by efficient superintendents. 
In these schools there have been usually 
3,000 boys, and more than 500 girls. 
The principal object is, not to teach 
them to read and write, though to raise 
up a reading population, able and ac- 
customed tu read printed books, especi- 
ally the Scriptures, is considered to be of 
great importance; but to teach them 
Christianity. For this purpose, one- 
half of each day is regularly occupied in 
Christian studies; and the children are 
all, from time to time, addressed publicly 
and privately on religious subjects. Eve- 
ry Sabbath morning, and generally aiso 
one other day of the week, they are as- 
semmbled in Bible classes, after the man- 
ner of a Sunday school, to recite their 
Scripture lessons, and receive suitable 
advice. ‘They also attend public wor- 
ship on the Sabbath. ‘There is occae 
sionally preaching in each school, and 
sometimes general meetings are held, 
when large numbers of the children and 
youth, from diflerent schools and differ- 
ent stations, are collected, and addressed 
by missionaries and native assistants in 
succession. A good effect from these 
united labours has often been manifest. 

The masters themselves are formed 
into Bible classes, and are required as 
such to meet the missionary under whose 
care and direction they are, at least once 
a week, besides attending church on the 
Sabbath. Once in three months, all are 
brought together toa general meeting, 
and a day is spent with them in exhortae 
tion from different missionaries, and 
others, accompanied with prayer and 
singing. ‘he means used with them 
have, by the blessing of God, resulted in 
the apparent conversion of nearly one- 
halfthe number. ‘T'hese open and close 
their schools with prayer, speak to the 
children on the concerns of their souls, 
read tracts and portions of the Scripture 
to the people around them, and in vari- 
ous other ways make known and recome 
mend the religion they have embraced. 
Where the masters remain heathen, they 
are not allowed to practise heathen cere- 
monies; and their deficiency, as teachers 
of Christianity, is in part made up by the 
constant inspection of Christian superin- 
tendents, and the personal examination 
of a Missionary. 

There is a monthly examination of 
each school, when the progress of every 
child is nuted down, and the master js 
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76 Edueation at Oeylon. Maren, 
id according to his progress, the num- | South Sea [slands, there is some danger 
ber of scholars, and their attendance at/\of deception. ‘The Jews were prepar- 
church. The wages of the teachers not ||ed, by a previous knowledge of their 
being at a fixed salary, but according to || own Scripture prophecies, to understand 
the progress and state of the school, a de-||and receive the truth as preached to 
gree of diligence on the part of the mas- || them by Peter; and the North American 
ter is secured, which could not otherwise || Indians, the inhabitants of Taheite, and 
be depended en. I[n this manner, by the || other islands, and generally all savages, 
help of native assistants, a missionarv|| who are more simple children of nature 
may superintend fifieen or twenty || than the Hindoos, are ina better nega- 
schools, with little loss of time; and se-|| tive state of preparation to receive the 
cure in them a pervading Christian in- | Gospel, than the inhabitants of India. 
fluence. It has never been intended by || As there are places on the globe, where 
the members of this mission to sink the|} uncultivated ground is so far clear of 
missionary in the school-master, or to || forest and shrubbery, that seed may be 
forsake the preaching of the Gospel for || cast in with little labour, so that in moral 
teaching any language, or science. The || cultivation, whose “field is the world,” 
principal of the Seminary certainly de- || there are doubtless portions where there 
votes a great part of his time to giving!) is comparatively little to be done in 
instruction, but it is instruction of those | clearing and breaking up the fallow 
who are preparing to make known the)! ground—the sower may go forth at once 
Gospel to their countrymen; and it is |and sow the precious seed with a 
conducted in such a way as not to pre- || “broad-cast,” in confidence that some, 
vent him trom preaching in the chapel of|| at least, will spring up and ripen for the 
the seminary once or twice on the Lord’s | harvest. 
day, and in other places two orthree|} But in India the ground is not clear. 
times in the course of the week, and per-|| There is here a system of idolatry, so 
forming other missionary labor. venerable for its antiquity—so captivat- 
The schools, instead ol interfering|| ing from its shows and processions and 
with preaching the Gospel, form places || indulgences—so sacred from its associa- 




















for it. They are little chapels, while the || tions with earliest childhood, and _ its 
ogy with their parents and neizhbours || pervading influence on all the concerns 
elp to form an audience. Visits to|| of life—so deadening to all right moral 








them are short Missionary excursions; || feeling, from its doctrines of fate, of 
in course of which the Gospel may often || transmigration, of atonement for sin, and 
be made known to many in their neigh-| the obtaining of bliss hereafter on terms 
bourhood, while each school is a deposi- || so easy as to prevent all real anxiety for 
tory of tracts and portions of the Scrip- || the salvation of the soul, thatsome edu- 
ture for distribution. In this manner, || cation seems almost necessary before the 
native free-schools have been made @|| first principles of Christianity will be 
very important auxiliary to the propaga- || listened to, or if listened to can be un- 
tion of the Gospel. It is not necessary to |} derstood. So perverted is their moral 
bring them in competition with preach- || sense, and so nearly destitute are they 
ing, or the distribution of tracts, or of'|| of a conscience, that the Hindoos, whe- 
the sacred Scriptures; for all these vari- || ther young or old, must be tavght, much 
ous forms of labour may be carried on || as children are, before they can under- 
together; and one or the other made ad- || stand even the terms in which Christian- 
vantageously more or less prominent, as | ity is proposed to them. They otherwise 
circumstances require. attach diflerent ideas to the words used, 
In India Christian schools are perhaps | from those intended to be conveyed. If 
more important than in those parts of||God is spoken of, they suppose one of 
the heathen world where the missionary | their own gods is meant; if sin, they 
finds men more in a State of nature; and || think only of evil, as connected with a 
for this reason, that if Christian schools | fatality which they could not resist, and 
are not found, heathen schools will be. || for which they are not to blame; of hea- 
The ground will be occupied. [fit be | ven, they think of some sensual paradise; 
asked, Do men need any preparation to || aud of hell, itis a place of bodily torment 
receive the Gospel’—and if the answer || for a time, or perhaps an unhappy state 
is given by reference to the Jews on the | in the next birth. 
day of Pentecost, or the Indians of|| Now, if men are to’ be sanctified 
North America, when Brainerd preach- | through the truth, it is necessary to have 
ed to themi; or the inhabitants of the || that truth communicated to them, by 
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some means, in an intelligible manner; | His Spirit, to those, who otherwise may 
and whether this should be done in part | turn their acquirements in literature and 


by schools, or entirely by other forms of | 


instruction, must depend on circumstan- | 


' 


ces. It is however in all cases desirable | 


that much attention should be given to) 
the young, as the most hopetlul ‘subjec ts 
for instruction, and in a country like 
India great efforts should be made to | 
prevent or counteract a heathen educa- | 


tion. The Christian education of females | 


is particularly necessary, that they may 
be able to train up their children as) 


| 


Christians, and thus prevent a new crop | 


of heathenism from rising up, with every | 


new generation. When intelliyent Chris- | 
tian mothers are multiplied, a foundation | 


| 


| vet be feartully seen. 


will be laid for the establishment and | 


continuance of Christianity. 


Still, in the use of any means for the | 


propagation of the Gospel, great care is. 


science to evil, and not to good; and be 
exposed, on account of having broken 
away trom the restraints of Braminism, 

to greater immoralities than they before 
practised. ‘That infidelity, ina Christian 
land, appears more fair than idolatry in 
heathen countries, may readily be grant- 
ed, because infidels there are under the 
restraints, and enjoy the blessings of a 
Chrisuan community; but whether in 
‘this country, the prevaience of infidel 
‘principles will be found more favorable 
to the well-being of society than even 
the dark reign of idolatry, may perhaps 
Every friend of 
India will, however, earnestly pray, that 
the experiment may never be tried, but 
that education and Christianty may go 
forth hand in hand, throughout the 


. hecessary, that those who employ, do not || length and breadth of this creat empire, 


rest in them. The world is not to be | 
converted by the natural operation of'| 


darkness flying before them, and the 
brightest civil and social religious bless- 


any moral machinery —“‘not by might, } ings following in their train. 


nor by power, but by my Spirit, s saith | 
the Lord of Hosts.” There is danger 
in getting up a great system of schools, 
and seminaries, and colleges, for teach- 
ing not only the native languages and | 


| 


| 


| 
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the sacred Scriptures, but English liter ra | 








AN AMERICAN CITIZEN ABUS- 
DISHONOURED!! 


Are you an American citizen? 


| ED! AND THE NATION’S FLAG 


[f so, 


ture and European science—that too |—would not every pulse beat quick and 
much dependence may be placed on the | strong, were you informed, that the King 


influence of mere light in the under- 
standing, 
on the Holy Spirit to renew the heart. 
Efforts for teaching English and the ele 
ments of science, when thorough, and | 
made in a night spirit, and in reference | 
to the great object of introducing Chris- 
tianity, w will usually be accompanied with 
a blessing, and do great good, in a reli- 
gious, as “well as in a moral and political | 
point of view. When not thorough, and 
not accompanied with Christian instruc- 
tion, the result will be at best doubtful. 
The experiment is now making on a 
large scale in this city, and perhaps the | 
most favorable thing that can be said of | 


it is, that Braminism is giving place to | 


scepticism. There is undoubtedly an | 
opening made for the truth to enter, 
and if the friends of Christianity are sur | 
ficiently awake to the importance of the | 
crisis, and in all proper methods urge. 
the claims of their Holy Religion, on | 
that large class of intelligent native 
youth who are unsettled from the faith 
of their forefathers, and left almost with- 
out any religion, it may please the Great 
Head of the’ Church to grant the con- 


i 


} 
| 


\cretly undermining your liberties; 





i 


| 


H 


vincing and converting influences of | 


‘of England had a band of trained and 
instead of entire dependence | 


disciplined followers in your midst, se- 
; andat 
his word ready, for an open and public 
attack; would not your spirit be stirred 
‘within vou, if they should themselves 
declare, you were rebels and deserters, 

and to be brought back whenever you 
could be conquered; and pinioned to the 
tread mill, and the galley? Where is 
‘the man that would not stir his courage 
‘up? Whois the man that would not 
buckle on his armour? Lives there such 
a man calling himself an American? If 
there be, then, let him no more bear that 
noble name. 

But what would you say, should one of 
these vassals meet you in the public 
street in open day, attack you for not 
doing homage to their recruiting of- 
ficer, and use violence to your person, 
| while you claimed the privilege of an 
| American citizen! 





‘This would be insolence in the exe 


| treme, an outrage past common, an in- 
| sult beyond endurance! And what Ame- 
“rican would yield obedience to such a 
minion? 


Change the subject from the King of 
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England who has not the audacity to at- 
tempt sucha thing, to the Pontiff of 
Rome, who claims power over heaven, 
earth, hell and purgatory, and you have 
the case before vou. 

“A short time since, the Roman Bi- 
shop of Cincinnati, (by name Purcell,) 
was about to consecrate the Papal 
Church. A procession was formed, of 
which the Bishop was one, it passed 
down one of the principal streets of that 
city, in which a member of the Ohio 
Senate was standing. ‘The Senator not 
being aware that the rule of the church 
required all to uncover their heads in 
the presence of a Bishop, on such occa- 
sions; neglected to take off his hat. On 
the arrival of the procession opposite to 
where he stood, he was requested to unco- 
ver his head immediately. He replied,that 
he was in a public street, and that how 
much soever he respected the forms and 
ceremonies of the Catholic religion, it ill 
comported with his dignity as an Ame- 
rican citizen to do homage to any man. 
On saying this, he was immediately sur- 
rounded by a large number of those in 
the procession, his hat forcibly torn from 
his head, his clothes torn, and himself 
beaten in a most shocking manner. Se- 
veral other persons who had the hardi- 
hood to stand in the presence of a fo- 











reign Bishop with their hats on, shared 
the same fate with the Senator.” 


gations to Roman Priests and Bishops. 
‘They have not secured to us any one of 
our rights, or any of the blessings we 
enjoy! Far—very far from doing any 
such thing! We have them secured to 
us, in despite of the whole hierarchy who 
are mad at our liberties; and their rage 
*is vomited forth from the supreme head 
of the church, every time he issues his 
pastoral letters. 

In Papal countries, neither the Protes- 
tant religion is tolerated, nor a Protestant 
permitted to hold property. Our coun- 
try not only tolerates them and their re- 
ligion, but we permit them quietly and 

acebly to enjoy civil and religious 
Licssingn. They not only live and en- 
joy the common benefits of our country, 
bet are admitted to public offices of trust 
and honour. But, tell us! Oh, tell us! in 
what land where the Papal power is su- 
preme, aman of other name or sect, 
can hold the most menial office. Here 
they have liberty of speech,* of the press, 


_—_ = 





* This we must recal, as we learn from the Phi- 
ladelphia daily papers under the seal of Bishop 





Kenrick and John Hughes, hie secretary— 


| 


| and of conscience guaranteed to them by 


our constitution, and there is no neces- 
sity of violence. 

For these favours conferred on them, 
what is the return? It is nothing less 
than this. If we do not give them ho- 
mage willingly, they will have it by 
force. Yes, they will compel American 
citizens to give honour; and such as the 
President of the United States would 
not dare claim, and which none of his 
friends would be so foolish as to demand 
for him; and to whom must it be given? 
To a Roman Bishop, the recruiting offi- 
cer of a foreign hierarchy that has curs- 
ed and tyrannized over every land in 
which they have been established!— 
These are their kind returns. But me- 
thinks, they were in too great haste, 
they began returning thanks too soon, 
they have forgotten in this case the cau- 
tion of Bellarmine, not to strike until 
they have force to back them, they 
should have delayed until some hun- 
dred thousand devoted subjects had 
arrived among us, and they might burn 
our houses, murder our citizens, and ea- 
tirpate us from the land. But they can- 
not do this yet! 

Stop, and read again! 

*‘At the consecration of the Cathedral 
in St. Louis,” says the Catholic Tele- 


| graph, “4 Bishops, 24 Priests, 12 of 
: | them from different nations, were pre- 
Our country is certainly under no obli- | 


sent.”’ When the wafer or breaden god 
was to be offered up for the first time in 
the new building; ‘‘the drums beat the 
revielle, three of the star-spangled ban- 
ners, were lowered over the balustrade 
of the sanctuary: the artillery gave a 
deafening discharge, the bells were again 
rung, and tears flowed from nearly eve- 
ry eye.’ The same writer quoting the 
words of the Pastor at Louisville. “Fel- 
low Christians and fellow citizens, I have 
seen the flag of my country proudly 
floating at the mast head of our richly 
freighted merchant-men; I have seen it 
fluttering in the breeze at the head of our 
armies, but never, never did my heart 
exult, as when I this day beheld it for 
the first time, bow before its god.” 

| Again, “when the holy relics were 














|moved toward their new habitation 


where they shall enjoy anticipated resur- 
rection,—the presence of their god in 





‘that both clergy and laity were cautioned a- 
_gainst attending or taking part, in the discus- 
_sion’’ of the following question: ‘‘Is the Ro- 
_man Catholic Religion in any or all its parts 
or principles unfavourable to civil and religi- 
ous liberty!”’ 
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his holy tabernacle—the guns fired a } who have occupied elevated situations 
second salute. We felt as if the soul of | 


in the philosophical world have come to 
St. Louis, Christian, lawgiver and hero, || the conclusion that mankind are origin- 
was in the sound, and that he again led || ally composed of distinct species. The 
on his victorious armies in the service || arguments furnished, by the history of 
of the God of Hosts, for the defence of his || mankind, in proof of the error of such a 
religion, his sepulchre, and his people!!” || conclusion are abundant and irrefragable. 
This was the work of a Sabbath day, |; We consider it unnecessary to lay those 
during the time of Protestant worship! | arguments before you in detail as they 
“Cannons roaring and bells ringing!”’— || must be readily presented to every per- 
Protestants must even take off their hats | son of reflection and observation. With 
in the public street to the Bishop; but || respect to stature it is ascertained that 
their worship may be disturbed for a|| the height of the Caffre and Patagonian 
whole day, by 4 Bishops, and 24 Priests, || is rarely under 6 feet, and in many instan- 
from 12 different nations. We find the || ces is from6 feet 7, to6 feet 10. In compa- 
Protestants quiet, they raise no disturb- || rison with these the Esquimaux and Lap- 
ance; such things belong to the follow- | landers are dwarfs, as they seldom arrive 
ers of the intolerant and exclusive holy || at five feet in height, and are most com- 
mother.—Here is our nation’s flag, the || monly only four. The difference which 
star-spangled banner lowered in honour} is manifested in the colour of the skin 
of the breaden god made by such Priests, || among the inhabitants in different sec- 
vassals of Rome. No doubt, but their || tions of our earth is not less an object of 
Priests did rejoice, when they saw for the || wonder. The imagination is lost in 
first time, such an indignity poured upon || viewing the discrepancy existing be- 
the nation, whose flag was thus made || tween the delicate cuticle with the ex- 
-the sport of a Sabbath day. But they || quisite tints of the rose and lilly that 
did probably rejoice still more, in expec- || adorn the face of the Circassian and 
tation of the day when not merely the | Georgian, and the black skin of the afri- 
flag, but the whole nation should be | can negro. Between those extremes of 
brought under Papal power. Oh, what || the human complexion, are found almost 
a joyous day will that be, when the Bi- | innumerable shades of varieties which 
shop’s staff, shall be above the nation’s || are. equally inexplicable; though they 
flag! Then, indeed, may another Louis, |! furnish, in our opinion, no weak evidence 
Christian, lawgiver and hero, lead forth | in proof that the whole human race have 
his Papal armies, in more than savage || descended from a common origin. The 
zeal, for the defence of the Roman reli- || great diversity of the human family thus 
gion, the Roman sepulchre, and Roman | manifested from external characters has 
people! Then will no man dare refuse | induced philosophers to classify mankind, 
obeisance under the plea, ‘that he is an || and the classification has very naturally 
American citizen!’ ‘That flag which || been influenced by the five great sections 
waved over the land of the free and || into which our globe is divided. Hence 
home of the brave, will be furled! The || they speak of the human family under 
royal flag of Papal domination will be || the appellations of the European race, 
raised; and American slaves will bow || the Asiatic race, the American race, 
their necks to the galling chains of a fo-|| the African race,and the Austraiian race. 
reign despot! The venerable Blumenbach, a veteran in 
physiological investigations, has denom- 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN |jinated mankind under the Caucasian, 
RACE. Mongolian, American, Ethiopian and 
By Maxwert McDow.E tt, M. p. of Baltimore. |} Malay varieties. ‘The varieties that ex- 
On examining the physiology of man, || ist in the complexion and stature among 
our attention is at once arrested by a |! the human family have given rise to an 
view of the varieties of the human race || host of opponents to the Mosaic account 
as manifested in the difference of colour || of the creation in which it is stated that 
and bodily stature. This subject has || “God hath made of one blood all nations 
given exercise to talents of the highest || of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
caStand of the most extensive cultivation || earth.” The objectors to the historical 
without eventuating in any satisfactory || account given by Moses are divided into 
explanation of the interesting phenom- | two distinet classes. The one viewing 
ena. In fact, so complete has been the | this statement as entirely allegorical, or 
failure to remove the difficulties, which || fictitious, and therefore unworthy of cre- 
this subject involves, that many persons | dit. The other pronounces it to be in- 
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explicit and upon that account untrue. 
In the first class are found the names of | 
men who as natural historians and scho- 
lars occupied a prominent rank. Such) 
were Linneus, Buffon, Helvetius, Mon- 
boddo and Darwin.s We shal! not state | 


the opinions that have been advanced by | 


all these philosophers. Darwin, vou 


know, in the unbridled vagaries of a/ 


vivid imagination, conjectured that aqua- 
tic animals were produced anterior to 
terrestrial and that every living being 


was in form extremely minute at its ori- | 
gin, and in process of time, or a long se- | 
ries of ages, by a continued exertion of | 


its vital powers, a gradual developement 
took place till the perfection of animal 
structure, as is now observed was ac- 
complished. Man himself according to 


this extravagant conjecture belonged to | 


the aquatic order at his first formation 
and in process of time assumed an oyster- 
like form possessing little gills in the 
place of lungs, without distinction of sex 
and consequently of spontaneous produc- 
tion. But enough of this dreain of a 
highly talented man—g dream which 
under a different modification pervaded 
the brains of philosophers long before his 
time,and a dream which is greatly inferior 
to that which issued from the Epicurean 
and Stoic schools two of the most cele- 
brated of ancient Greece. A few float- 
ing stories of the existence of wild men 
and women in the forests of Germany 
and France some of whom did not pos- 
sess the faculty of speech, and others ex- 
hibited vocal sounds resembling those of 
sheep and oxen, while others exercised 








their locomotive powers upon all fours, | 
induced Linneus to consider the Orang- 


Outang,as belonging to the human family | 
and to regard the wild men and women | 


The Origin of the Human Race. 





? 


Marca, 


|| making use of signs and gestures in im~ 


parting to each other their meaning and 
of course would be incapable of holding 
conversation in the dark, In another 
condition in which these wild men have 
been found a considerable improvement 
is discoverable in their natural language; 
yet they possess such a degree of the 
savage or brutal character as to use their 


| teeth and nails as defensive weapons. 


Their nails are represented to be at least 
an inch long. Another condition of these 
wild men has been discovered, accord- 
ing to his Lordship, who are in full pos- 
session of the faculty of speech, but have 
their bodies ornamented with long tails 
resembling those of cats and monkeys 
and they are such voracious canibals 
that thev at one time murdered and de- 
voured every Dutchman that they could 
get within their grasp. Itis truly a me- 
lancholy consideration to find men of 
superior talents engaged in exercising 
their powers in support of such palpable 
absurdities. ‘The only explanation we 
conceive of this phenomenon, so degra- 


_ding to the human intellect is to be found 





; 


in the book which these men neglect and 
whose records they treat as fabulous and 
allegorical and therefore unworthy of 
being believed. ‘That book represents 
the human character as deteriorated and 
totally different from what it was when 
it first came from the hand of the Creator. 
These philosophers in their wild specu- 
lations afford strong evidence in support 
of the character which the Mosaic histo- 
rv has given of mankind a prominent 
feature, of which is that “man is prone 
to err.” The Orang-Outang in point of 
bodily structure approaches nearest to 
that of man. Anatomical investigation, 
however, has exhibited a_ difference 


as the connecting link between that ani- || between the skeleton of this animal and 


mal and mankind in astate of civilization. 


Lord Monboddo an accomplished scholar 


has far surpassed all who have preceded | 


him in the extravagance of his views 
upon this subject. In our opinion his 
Lordship notwithstanding his talents and 


extensive erudition. has, in this particular | 
black. 


instance, sunk himself below the grade of 
those animals for whose elevation he has 
so extensively tasked his powers. Hence 
he has entertained the literary world 
with legendary tales of men found in a 
great variety of degrees of barbarism. 
Some according to those fabulous reports 
have been discovered in a state of solitary 
existence—others associated in small 


guage as to be under the necessity of 








' 


| the human structure of bones. 


‘instead of four feet. 


The hu- 
man skeleton has three vertebre more 
than the Orang—Outang possesses. ‘This 
animal also has a peculiar membranous 
structure connected with the vocal organ 
that is not to be found in any of the 
varieties of the human family, white or 
The etructure of the larynx it- 
self is so peculiar as to render it less 


capable of vocal sounds than other kinds 
of quadrupeds. In addition to the marks 
_of difference in corporeal structure which 
we have stated, it is evident that the 


Orang-Outang is destined to move u 
all fours instead of walking erect. 


n 
his 


animal is also naturally formed for climb- 
groups but so deficient in articulate lan- |: 


ing, and is supported by four hands 
Hence Cuvier 
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as well as some other Zoologists of the 
present day instead of calling the monkey 
and maucaco tribes quadrupeds have 
denominated them quadrumanus or quad- 
rumanuels. ‘This circumstance in the 
structure of those animals completely 
distinguishes them from every tribe o 
the human family who are without ex- 
ception bimanual. But, in our view, 1 
is only necessary for us to confine our 


attention abstractedly, to the history of 


the human family, to be furnished with 
arguments sufficiently powerful to refute 
every attempt that has been; or can be 
made to invalidate the Mosaic account 
of the creation. In this as in every oth- 
er instance the pages of the book of na- 
ture are in perfect harmony with those 
of the volume of revelation. ‘Those two 
volumes, therefore, in perfect accordance 
inform us that a single pair was fully 
adequate to every purpose on which 
these speculative philosophers have bot- 
tomed their objections. To multiply 
causes, therefore, unnecessarily as they 
have done is no ‘less repugnant to the 
operations of nature than to the princi- 
ples of sound pilesophy. But here we 
are again met by the question whence 
has arisen the diversity of complexion 
and stature among mankind? The solu- 
tion of this question has been frequently 
attempted but never accomplished in a 
manner completely satisfactory. Per- 
haps it would not be saying too much to 
state that a solution of this question is 
not attainable in the present age of our 
world. A person fully competent to the 
task who had lived at the period when 
the variety of complexion and figure 
first manifested itself, might have given 
a correct statement of the causes, and a 
satisfactory explanation of the manner 
in which they operated in producing 
those changes. But as we consider the 
phenomena under consideration to be 
the result of a combination of causes, 
some of which are very apparent while 
others are the subject of conjecture and 
nota few are beyond the reach of human 
penetration, the difficulty of arriving at 
a satisfactory explanation of them is 
greatly enhanced. The principal causes 
that have been assigned for producing 
the varieties of complexion and figure, 
of the human race, are climate, aliment, 
mode of life, and diseases of the heredita- 
ry character. ‘These causes are not 
confined to man in their operations; but 
are common to animals of inferior or- 
der in whom varieties are to be met 
with not less extraordinary than those 
11 
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that are observed among mankind; vari- 
eties too of animals that can be proved 
to have descended from a single species, 
and in one or two instances from one 
air. ‘The principal effect produced by 
climate on the human body is manifest- 
ed on the celour of the skin, and in sta- 
ture. ‘The deepest shades of colour are 
met with in hot latitudes, while in north- 
ern or cold climates, the lightest colours 
uniformly prevail. In our own climate, 
the eflects of the sun’s rays upon the 
human skin are matters of familiar every 
day observation. An exposure of the 
skin to the heat of the sun, even for a 
few hours, will cause it to assume a deep 
brown colour, while we know it will pre- 
serve its fair complexion by being com- 
pletely secluded from the rays of that 
lnminary. ‘The brown colour produced 
upon the human skin, by a few hours 
exposure to the sun, will require months 
and in some cases a whole year for its 
removal even under the most careful 
seclusion. This operation of the sun’s 
heat is not confined to the human system. 
The inferior animals and vegetables are 
likewise changed in their aspect by the 
operation of this cause. The colour of 
the tree frog is a light yellow as long as 
it lives in the shade; but an exposure to 
the sun’s rays changes it toa dark green. 
E.very gardner is familiar with the fact 
that to bleach, or whiten, plants it is only 
necessary to exclude them completely 
from the lightof day. These facts satis 
factorily account for the deep black so 
prevalent among mankind under the 
equator and also for the dark brown and 
copper colour found in the tropical 
region together with the olive changing 
through every intermediate tint to the 
fair and sanguine complexion discoverae 
ble as we travel from the tropic of Can- 
cer to the northern latitude. But it is 
not the complexion alone of man that 
is changed by being exposed to a differs 
ence of atmospheric temperature. We 
find the same or a similar effect produc- 
ed, by the same cause, in the appearance 
of the inferior animals. Thus in ap- 
proaching the polar regions of our globe 
we discover that they progressively 
whiten, and faleons, black-birds, crows, 
hares, bears and foxes, assume a common 
livery while the colour of many of them 
are changed by the change of the season 
itself. The Abyssenians are not of a 
colour so deep as the negro race not- 
withstanding their geographical climate 
is very nearly the same. The reason 
assigned for the diversity in the complex- 
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ion, of these two sections of the human || 


family, is the essential difference that) 
exists between their physical climates. | 
It is a well established fact that the col- 
ouring matter of the human skin is at- 
tached to the middle layer of the inte- 
guments, denominated by anatomists, 
the reteemucosum. Hence this laver of 
the negro’s skin by being repeatedly 
immersed in water can be completely 
deprived of its colouring matter, and 
made perfectly to resemble the rete-mu- 
cosum of a white man. The formation 
of this black, brown, or olive pigment is 
viewed as the result of a chemical pro- 
cess to a certain extent. ‘Thus some 
physiologists are of opinion that the sun, 
in hot climates, detaches the oxygene of 
the human surface by the affinity of its 
colorific rays-—the carbon and hydrogene 
being thus set at liberty, form a charcoal 
of a more or less perfect character accor- 
ding to the nature of their union. In 
the next place, the indirect influence of 
the sun’s calorific rays excites the liver 
to a secretion of bile more abundant, and 
ofa deeper hue. With respect to the 
stature of mankind, it is observed that. 
heat toa certain degree, is favourable to 
the growth of the human body. The_ 
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Marcu, 


we think the facts relied upon by 
Humboldt to disprove the influence of 
climate upon the colour of the skin, will 


| not be so cogent as he apprehends. ‘The 


intense heat of a tropical sun will effect 
the colour of the skin only in a degree 
proportioned to the quantity of the mu- 
cus which is secreted and deposited in 
the reteemucosum. Hence we may infer 
that the systems of those copper coloured 
men, who reside in the interior of Africa, 


in the midst of a black rac® of mankind, 


mate. 


secrete and deposit in the rete-mucosum 
a comparatively diminutive portion of the 
mucus, which is converted into the black 
pigment by the intense heat of the cli- 
We therefore think that climate 


has a very considerable, if not a princi- 


pal, agency in producing the variety of 


colour as well as stature in the human 





tallest tribes among mankind are located | 


a short distance back from the Cape of 


Good Hope and Cape Horn, while men | 


of the diminutive stature are those who 


inhabit the coldest regions and highest | 
great a degree as will be produced by 


mountains in our world. Such are the 
Nova Zemblians and Laplandersin En. | 
rope, the Samoieds, stiacs and Ton-| 
gooses in Asia, and the Eskimaux and | 
Greenlanders in America. 


ofclimate in influencing the stature of || red at a hospital in Paris. 


the direct rays of the sun. 


j 
' 


family. But it will perhaps be said that 
the colour of the skin, of children belong- 
ing to the negro, is black tho’ not expo- 
sed to the operation of the sun’s rays. 
It is well known that at birth the skin of 


| the negro child is of a much lighter hue 


than it is destined to become and that it 
will grow darker if kept in the shade and 
excluded from the direct operation of 
the sun’s rays. We cannot consider 
this circumstance any argument against 
the influence of climate upon the colour 
of the human skin. The heat and light 


of a tropical climate may darken the 


skin even in the shade tho’ not to so 


A remarka- 
ble case of a change of colour in the hu- 
man skin is recorded in the “Journal de 


The effect || Medicine, December 1817” which occur- 


The patient 


these different tribes of the human fam- |; ‘Marv Glin, a widow 70 years of age, 
ily cannot, we think, be doubted. From | and who had enjoyed remarkably good 
some discoveries which have been made | health all her life; was so astounded with 


in the interior of Africa—Humboldt has 
asserted it as his decided opinion that 
full and satisfactory proof is furnished 
which completely refutes the opinion of 
climate having any agency in effecting 
the colour of the skin. Thus in the 
midst of the black tribes, in the interior 
of Africa, a distinct race of human be- 
ings have been found ofa copper or red- 
dish hue with lank black hair. In 
Mexico, around the banks of Orinoko, 
in a climate very hot, men are found of a 
much lighter complexion than those who 
inhabit the banks of the Rio Nigro, which 


enjoys a climate much cooler and more | 


temperate. Now, if the opinion which. 


herror, at learning her daughter, with 
two children in her arms, had thrown 
herself out of a window, and was dashed 
to pieces, that in one night her skin, from 
head to foot, became as black as that of 


anegro. The blackness was permanent, 


and the woman having died about two 
vears afterwards of pulmonic inflamma- 
tion at the hospital above mentioned, she 
was dissected by the surgeons of the in- 
stitution, and the skin was found to cor- 
respond in structure with that of the 
negro.” Vide Johnson on the Liver 
Phila. ed. page 210. But different kinds 
of food also produce a great influence 
upon the human system. From the 


we have already stated respecting the | same cause a great change is effected in 


nature of the black pigment, be correct, |! the systems of the inferior animals. A 
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change not less wonderful than what 
results from a variety oi climate. Hence 
the quality of the hair and wool as to 
fineness or coarseness, the flavour of the 
flesh, and in no inconsiderable degree, 
the colour of the skin together with the 
size of the animal, are influenced by the | 
aliment which is used. 
the causes which have been already ad- 
verted to as having an agency in eflect- | 
ing a variety in the complexion and 
figure of the human family, we must not | 
overlook the operation of a difference in| 
the manners and customs, to which dif: | 
ferent tribes of mankind are subjected. | 
The same cause produces a very striking 
difference among the inferior animals. 
Hence the great change that takes place | 
in animals that have been domesticated 
as is very perceptible to every observer 
who will compare the domesticated horse 
with the same species in its untrammel- 
led wildness. ‘The change which is 
eflected in the animal system, by man- 
ners and customs is not confined to the | 
human race and to the horse. ‘The | 
causes, therefore, which produce this 
great variety in the complexion 
and figure of the animal system have 
a general operation and are not confined 
to any particular class of animals. ‘hus 
a perceptible diflerence exists between 
the bison and the ox, tho’ the latter is 
regarded as the former animal in a 
state of discipline or domestication. 
The angoli of Liberia also diflers wide 
ly from the sheep tho’ the latter animal 
proceeds from the former by a direct 
descent. It would be very easy to ex- 
hibit the powerful influence of man- 
ners and customs upon mankind, by 
comparing some of the tribes of the 
present day with theirancestry. With- 
out stating a variety of facts in support 
of this position I would barely request 
you to compare the modern Romans 
with their ancestors of the Augustan age 
and also contrast the Greeks of the pre- 
sent day with their ancestry who were 
contemporary with an Aristides,a Pho- 
cian, a ‘Themistocles and a Leonidas. | 
The variety of complexion among man- | 
kind is, in our opinion, sufficient of itself) 
to show the absurdity of contending for 
a plurality of original stocks. 














deepest african blackness becoming en- | 
tirley white. I am aware that this 


In addition to | 
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| Virginia. 











Besides || 


there are instances of persons of the | 





change is attributed to the operation of} 


disease by those who contend for an 
original diversity of species in the human 
family. I distinctly recollect a man who 
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was exhibited to his class by the late 
professor Wistar, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, when 1 was a member of 
that class, and who from possessing a 
skin of the darkest African hue,according 
to satislactory testimony in the case, had 
become entirely white,with the exception 
of a few spots of a dark brown that re- 
mained upon his breast. ‘The subject 
of this extraordinary change of complex- 


} ion, had been a slave to a gentleman in 


It was not his skin alone that 
became changed—his head was rapidly 
loosing its crispy covering, and in, the 
place of it, appeared a thickly set coat 


| of straight hair which imparted to the 
| touch, the soft silky impression that is 


experienced by applying the hand to the 
head of aninfant. ‘The man was forty 
years of age when the change of colour 
in his skin commenced, and was in the 
enjoyment of perfect health. He appear- 
ed to bea man of correct habits, and was 
intelligent for the opportunities he had 
enjoyed of mental cultivation. He stat- 
ed that the change commenced at the 
roots of his finger nails and first attracted 
his attention when he was at work on 
his master’s farm. He was in perfect 
health when I saw him. It is true the 
sensibility of his skin was so great; by a 
change of its colour, that he could not 
bear exposure to the Sun’s rays without 
experiencing severe pain. But this cir- 
cumstance, I conceive, is no evidence 
that his system was labouring under dis- 
ease. It only proved that the sensibility 
of his skin had greatly inereased by a 
change of its colour. ‘This solitary fact, 
I think, is sufficient to refute the opinion 
ofa plurality of original species of man- 
kind, bottomed upon avariety of come 
plexion which produces a difference af- 
ter all, which the ingenuity of man has 
said upon the subject, that is nothing 
more than skin-deep. 


REV. PRINCE ALEXANDER OF 
HOHENLOHE. 

The Prince has ceased to work mira- 
cles, in consequence of a singular aeci- 
dent. He received one day a letter en- 
treating him to say four masses for a 
young lady who had her left leg four in- 
ches shorter than her right. The num- 
ber four had been written in cypher, the 
writing was indistinct; the Prince read 





| eight instead of four and said eight mas- 


ses. His success was complete—it was 
even more than complete, for the left leg 
having grown an inch at every mass, 
was now 4 inches longer than the right, 
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PAPAL EDITIONS OF THE ENGLISH SCRIPTURES. 


Wuen the Scriptures were first translated into the English language, and cir- 
culated among the Protestants, the Roman Priests found it impossible to stifle the 
calls of their people, which were loud and long, for a transiation of the Scriptures 
into the vulgar language. ‘l’o meet these demands, which could be no longer re- 
sisted nor denied, the Priests at the English college at Rheims, in the year i582, 
translated the New ‘Testament into the English tongue from the Latin Vulgate. 
And, although the translators teil us in the utle page, that this version of the Vul- 
gate, which is an erroneous version itsell, is diligentiv compared with the original 
Greek, there are in it innumerable mistransiations and glaring errors, evidently de- 
signed to establish the false doctrines of Popery. A great number of the Greek 
and Hebrew words, are leli untranslated, as, didrachmu, stater, corbona, azymes, 
pasch, parasceve, probatica, praraciete, &c,. so tuat the common English reader is 
ata great loss to understand the mit ano of numerous passdles. [nimediately 
alter the publication of this extremely deficient version, the Romish Priesthood 
fonnd it necessary to prohibit its tree circuiation, as their power and influence 
were likely to be shaken by the small ray of light which it atlorded. ‘This pro- 
hibition is contained in the fourth rule prefixed to the “Index Eapurgatorius,” 
published by the authority of the Council of Trent, in the year 1584. The rule 
runs thus: ‘.4// persons are forbidden the use of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
without a particular license; and whosoever presumes to violate this rule, shall not 
receive absolution, unless he first give up his Bible!” ‘Vhis rule had the desired 
effect to a deplorable extent in Catholic countries, to my certain knowledge; many 
violent supporters of the Pope, at the age of 60 or 70 years, told me, they never 
saw the Rhemish Testament. A Jesuit in the District of Columbia, told me, he 
never saw an English translation of the New ‘Testament published by the Catholic 
church. 

In the year 1792, a revised edition of the Rhemish ‘Testament was published in 
Belfast, Ireland. ‘This edition which diflers from all the others issued by the Pa- 
pists, is thought to approach nearer the Protestant version than any’other; how- 
ever, as a Sample of this, we may notice the word presbuleros, which occurs in the 
Greek text 67 times, and in the Protestant translation always rendered elder. 
This word is 47 times rendered ancient, 13 times elder, and 7 limes priest in the 
Beifast edition; while it is 53 times ancient, 7 times priest, 1 time elder, 1 time 
eldest, 1 time old, and 1 time expunged in the Dublin and Philadelphia editions. 

In 1818, another edition was published in Dublin, under the sanctivn of the four 
Archbishops of Ireland, differing trom all the.former. ‘I‘o this edition were affixed 
expository notes, which were of an immoral, blasphemous, and murderous ten- 
dency. Soon afier the appearance of this edition, the appended notes were re- 
viewed, and large e<tracts from them were laid before the public, in au English 
periodical. Daniel O'Connell, on seeing this periodical, was so disgusted with the 
notes, that he went immediateiy to the Archbishops, and told them, that if they 
would not immediately suppress the edition that contained such abominable notes, 
he would withdraw from the Catholic church. ‘The consequence was, the edition 
was suppressed, when a large stock lay unsold on the hands of the bookseller, 
which caused him to fail in business. Such are the changes through which the 
principles and practices of the Catholics pass to suit the times. 

In 1820, another edition was issued in Dublin, without notes, under the sanc- 
tion of Dr. ‘Troy, Archbishop of Ireland. It is worthy of remark, that all these 
editions, in the title page, are said to be corrected according to the Clemintin edi- 
tion of the Scriptures. ‘The Clemintin edition, is well known to differ in 2,000 in- 
stances from the Sixtin edition, wihich was declared by Pope Sixtus V, to be the 
only true and genuine version! ‘These acknowledged corrections destroy, at once, 
the inspiration of the Scriptures; for, if they are a revelation from God, written by 
inspired men, how can uninspired men correct or improve them: If they required 
correcuon, they were previously incorrect, and the Church of Rome had no cor- 
rect translation of the Scriptures! ‘These numerous discordant versions, and this 


acknowledged correction destroy, for ever, the claims of the Church of Rome to 
infallibility!!! 
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In 1829, another edition of the Rhemish Testament was issued in Philadelphia, 
by Eugene Cummiskey, Catholic bookseller, corner of Fourth and Walnut-streets. 
This edition diflers as much from the Dublin edition, as it does from the Protes- 


fant version. 


‘hese two discordant editions are both sold by Mr. Cummiskey as 
genuine and infallible translations of the Scriptures! 


| have read these two ver— 


sions with the utmost attention, and collated them with scrupulous solicitude. 
And to my astonishment, I find that there are not fewer than 3500 differences be- 


tween them! 


* 


The following are a few of these diflerences, placed in juxtaposition for the rea- 
der’s inspection, which may be considered as a sample of the whole: 


Dublin, 1820. 

Matth. 1.18. Now the generation of 
Christ was in this wise. 

Matth. v. 22. And whosoever shall 
say, thou fool, shall be in danger of hell- 
fire. 

Matth. v. 29. And if thy right eye 
scandalize thee, pluck it out and east it 
from thee; for it is expedient for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, 
rather than thy whole body be cast into 
hell. 

Mark vi. 12. And going forth they 
preached that men should do penance. 


spoke this parable to them. 

Mark xii. 15. Who knowing their wi- 
liness, saith to them; why tempt ye me? 

Mark xiii. 21. And then if any man 
shall say to you, Lo, here is Christ; Lo, 
he is here; do not believe. 

Luke i. 63. And demanding a writing- 
table, he wrote, saying; John is his 
name. 

Luke 1. 38. Now she at the same how 
coming in, confessed to the Lord, 

Luke viii. 15. But that on the good 
ground, are they who in a good and 
very good heart, hearing the word, keep 
it. 

Luke x. 21. In that same hour he re- 
joiced in the Holy Ghost, and said, I 
confess to thee, O Father, Lord of hea- 
ven and earth. 

Luke xxii. 29. And I dispose to you, 
as my Father has disposed to me a king- 
dom. 

John viii. 27. And they understood 
not that he called God his Father. 

John x. 6. This proverb Jesus spoke 
to them. But they understood not what 
he spoke to them. 

John xiii. 19. You may believe that I 
am he. 

Acts vi. x. And they were not able 
to resist the wisdom and the spirit that 
spoke. 

Acts vill. 7. For many of them who 
had unclean spirits, crying with a loud 
voice went out. 


Acts viii. 20. Keep thy money to pe- 
rish with thee. “a 


ee 
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Philadelphia, 1829. 
Now the birth ot Christ was thus. 


And whosoever shall say, thou fool, 


shall be guilty of hell-fire. 


And if thy right eye cause thee to of- 
fend, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; 
lor it is better for thee that one of thy 


members should perish, than that thy 


whole body should be cast into hell. 


And going forth, they preached that 


they should do penance. 
Mark xii. 12. For they knew that he | 


For they knew that he spoke this pa- 


rable against them. 


But he knowing their dissimulation, 


saith to them; why tempt ye me? 


And then if any man shail say to you; 


Lo, here is Christ; or, Lo, he is there; do 
not believe. 


And demanding a tablebook, he wrote, 
saying, John is his name. 


Now she at the same hour coming in, 
gave praise to the Lord. 

But that on the good ground are they 
who in a good and perfect heart, hearing 
the word, keep it. 


In that same hour he rejoiced in the 
Holy Ghost, and said, I give thanks to 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth. 

And [appoint to you, as my Father 
hath appointed to me a kingdom. 


Now they did not know that he said 


God was his Father. 


This parable Jesus spoke to them. But 
they understood not what he was speak- 
ing to them. 

You may believe that I am the Mes- 
sias. 

And they were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit with which he 
spake. 

For unclean spirits, crying with aloud 
voice, went out of many that were pos- 
sessed with them. 

May thy money perish with thee. 
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Acts xii. 19. Having examined the 
keepers he commanded they should be 
put to death. 

Acts xiii. 34, And to shew that he 
raised him up from the dead not to re- 
turn now any more to corruption, he 
said thus; 1 will give you the holy things 
of Davii faithful. 

Acts xviii. 22. And going down to Ce- 
sarea he went up to Jerusalem, and sa- 
luted the church, and so came down to 
Antioch. 

Rom. ii. 26. If then the uncircumcised 
keep the justices of the law; shall not 
this uncircumcision be counted for cir- 
cumcision. 

Rom. xv. 19. I have replenished the 
gospel of Christ. 

1 Cor. xv. 24. When he shall have 
brought to nought all principality, and 
power, and virtue. 

1 Cor. xv. 51. We shall all indeed 
~ again; but we shall nof all be chang- 
ed. 

2 Cor. vii. 10. For the sorrow that is 
according to God worketh penance 
steadfast unto salvation. 

Col. i. 19. Because in him it hath well 
pleased the Father, that all fullness 
should dwell. 

i Tim. vi. 10. For the desire of mo- 
ney is the root of all evils. 

Heb. xi. 21. By faith Jacob dying, 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, and 
adored the top of his rod!!! 

2 Pet. ii. 4. For if God spared not the 
angels that sinned; but delivered them 
drawn down by infernal ropes to the 
lower hell, unto torments, to be reserved 
unto judgment. 


Rev. xiv. 8. And another angel fol- }! 


lowed, saying; that great Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen, which made all nations 
to drink of the wine of the wrath of her 
fornication. 

Rev. xvii. 18. And the woman which 
thou sawest, is the great city which 
hath kingdom over the kings of the 
earth. 

Rev. xviii. 19. Alas! alas! that great 
city. 


Papal Editions of the English Scriptures. 








Marcu, 


| Having examined the keepers he com- 


manded they should be led away. 


And that he raised him up from the 
dead to return now no more to corrup- 
tion, he said thus: that I will you the 
holy faithful things of David. 


And going down to Cesarea, he went 
up, and saluted the church, and so came 
down to Antioch. 


If then the uncircumcised keep the 
ordinances of the law: shall not his un- 
circumcision be reputed for circumci- 
sion? 

Ihave fully preached the gospel of 
Christ. 

When we shall have abolished all 
principality, and authority, and power. 


We shall all indeed rise again: but we 
shall all be changed. 


For the sorrow which is according to 
God worketh penance, unto salvation 
which is lasting. 

Because in him it hath well pleased 
that all fullness should dwell. 


For covetousness is the root of all 
evils. 

By faith Jacob when he was dying, 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph; and 
worshipped the top of his rod. 

For if God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but having cast them down into 
the place of torments, delivered them 
into.the chains of hell to be tormented, 
to be reserved unto judgment: 
| And another followed, saying; she is 
fallen, she is fallen, that great Behvton: 
‘which made all nations drink of the wine 
of the wrath of her fornication. 





And the woman which thou sawest, is 
the great city, a kingdom which hath 
dominion over the kings of the earth. 


Wo! wo! that great city. 





From the foregoing discrepancies, we may form a just idea of the nature of that 
heterogeneous mass which the Roman Catholics have in the place of holy Scripture. 
It is not a little surprizing that enlightened and independent laymen (af such there 


be) in the church of Rome, should suffer such impositions as these. 


Any one that 


will examine the above extracts, will see that very diflerent ideas are conveyed to 
the mind by these two versions, though confessedly derived from the same original. 
In 1 Cor. xv. 51, they palpably contradict each other; in the one, it is asserted that 
we shall all be changed, while it it affirmed with equal eonfidence in the other, 


that we shall not all be changed! 


These infallible translations furnished by the 


holy mother church may satisfy Papists who are under the absolute control of the 
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Priesthood; but, they will not suit Protestants who think and determine for them- 
selves in matters of religion. Any sort of hodge-podge, bearing the name of Scrip- 
ture, will serve the church of Rome. If she would reject the Scripture in toto, she 
would be seen at once to be heathen, which indeed she is. If she would suffer the 
free circulation of the pure word of God, she would be seen to be idolatrous, which 


also she is. Consequently, she has no possible way of standing, but by holding 


the Scriptures and concealing them from the people. 


EPSILON. 





> 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION OF COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


Decree on Purgatory. 


‘Since the Catholic church, instructed 
by the Holy Spirit, through the sacred 
writings and the ancient tradition of the 
fathers, hath taught in holy councils, and 
lastly in this ecumenical council, that 
there is a purgatory, and that the souls 
detained there are assisted by the suffra- 


ges of the faithful, but especially dy a sanam de Purgatorio doctrinam a sanc 
y ¢ gator l sance 


acceptable sacrifice of the mass; this ho 

council commands all bishops diligently 
to endeavour that the wholesome doc- 
trine of purgatory, delivered to us by 
venerable fathers and holy councils, be 
believed and held by Christ’s faithful, and 
every where taught and preached. Let 
difficult and subtle questions, which tend 
not to edification, and from which com- 
monly religion derives no advantage, 
be banished from popular discourses, 
particularly when addressed to the ig- 
norant multitude. Let such as are of 
doubtful character, or seem to border 
upon error, be prevented from being 
published and discussed. Let those 
which promote mere curiosity, or su- 
perstition, or savour of filthy lucre, be 
prohibited as scandalous and offensive 
to Christians. Let the bishops take 
care that the suffrages of the living 
faithful, viz. masses, prayers, alms, and 


( 


Decretum de Purgatorio. 


“Cum Catholica Ecclesia, spiritu sanc- 
to edocta, ex sacris litteris et antiqua 
| Patrum traditione, in sacris Conciliis, et 
| hovissime in hac aecumenica Synodo do- 
| cuerit, Purgatorium esse; animasque ibi 
| detentas, fidelium suffragiis, potissimum 
| vero acceptabili altaris sacrificio juvari; 
precipit sancta Synodus Episcopis, ut 








tis Patribus et sacris Conciliis traditam, 
4a Christi fidelibus credi, teneri, doceri, 
et ubique predicari diligenter studeant. 
Apud rudem vero plebem difficiliores ac 
|subtiliores queestiones, queeque ad edifi- 
cationem non faciunt, et ex quibus ple- 
rumque nulla sit pietatis accessio, a 

pularibus concionibus secludantur. In- 
certa item, vel que specie falsi laborant, 
evulgari ac tractari non permittant. Ea 
vero que ad curiositatem quandam aut 
superstitionem spectant, vel turpe lu- 
crum sapiunt, tamquam scandala et 
fidelium offendicula prohibeant. Curent 
autem Episcopi, ut fidelium vivorum 
suflragia, Missarum scilicet sacrificia, 
orationes, eleemosyne, aliaque pietatis, 
opera, que a fidelibus pro alus fidelibus 
defuntis fieri consueverunt, secundim 








Ecclesie instituta pié et devote fiant; et 








| quee pro illis ex testatorum fundationibus, 


other works of piety, which the faithful || vel alia ratione debentur, non perfuncto- 
have been accustomed to perform for || rié, sed a sacerdotibus, et Ecclesie mi- 
departed believers, be piously and reli- nistris, et aliis, qui hoc prestare tenen- 
giously rendered, according to the in-|| tur, diligenter et accurate persolvantur.” 
stitutes of the church; and whatever 
services are due to the dead, through 
the endowments of deceased persons, or 
in any other way, let them not be per-| 
formed slightly, but diligently and care- 
fully, by the priests and ministers of the 
ehurch, and to all others to whom the | 


duty belongs.” 
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THE BALTIMORE PRIEST, A- 
GAIN. 


Cre readers of the first number of our | 


ty 


magazine, will remember an article, un- } 


der the head of 2 Baltimore Priest, in 
which a statement was made of the 
imposition upon a poor girl by her 
Priest. The facts only were published; 
but no names given. 

The same fact was published in the 
Lutheran Observer of this city, under 
the caption of Romanism in the 19th 
century. 

Since the publication of the above, 


things nave turned out, much as we ex- 


pected. The Rev. Priest or some of his 
friends, have put themselves to the trou- 
ble of collecting a number of affidavits, 
taken before certain magistrates, in 
Adams co. (Penn.) where Mr. De B. and 


the girl had formerly lived; the object’ 


of which, is to destroy the girl’s charac- 
ter for veracity. A certificate signed slso 
by a number of citizens, is presented, 
which declares Mr. De Barth, (for it ap- 
pears they knew who was the Priest)to be 
an excellent man; and therefore, the 
conclusion wuuld be, he never did what 
has been charged upon him. But let us 
take a more extended view of the case. 
1. The girl’s character. “She is ac- 
cused of being a notorious liar, and the 
deponents say, they would not believe 
her on oath, as to any thing she would 


tell them, unless they saw it with their. 
One swears that she had | 


own eyes.” 
told her, “she was so tempted to tell 
lies and do wrong, that she thought the 
devil was after her.” As this is gravely 


sworn before a magistrate, we will not | 
say more about it, than that it looks like | 


things we have reac of before, in rela- 


tion to converts from Popery, as far back | 


as the days of Luther. But admitting 


the preceding to be true, to what does it | 
amount? and what does it prove? Mr. 
as || the case before us, too wicked and glar- 


De B. washer father confessor; if he w 
faithful in the discharge of this duty ac- 
cording to promise, he must have known 
her character, and known that she was 
so notorious a liar. What punishment did 
he inflict? Did he enjoin penance? Did 
he refuse absolution, or did he connive 
at her wickedness. Another deponent | 
says, she did not give her money to pay 


Mr. De B. for praving her mother out of 


purgatory. I[t does not matter what she 
gave her monev for, if the girl used it in 
this wav. 

2. The good character of Mr. De Barth. 
The document setting forth his character 
is rather extraordinary, and makes it, 


i] 


' cially to the poor.’ 


Marca, 


entirely too good. ‘His errors (says the 
certificate) if he had any, were on the 
side of goodness, benevolence and cha- 
rity to all classes of society, and espe- 
Singular errors, in- 


\deed! Errors on the side of goodness! 
































| 





oppression of the poor 


/such a thine? 


| We have learned for the first time, that 
a man’s good deeds, his benevolent 
| actions, should be errors! 
‘error ina Popish Priest to do good, to 
‘be benevolent and kind, but he is the 
only being on earth, in whom such a 
thing wouid be an error. 


It may bean 


For the present let us admit all declar- 
ed and attested by the Priest’s friends 
to be true. That the girl was guilty of 
every thing charged upon her. And the 
Priest so very geod that he erred, on 
this side. Does this mend the matter? 
What is goodness in the Popish sense of 
the word? Is it not fidelity to the church, 
a discharge of duties enjoined by it? 
And,if Mr. De B. performed the regular 
orders on this point, did he not say mass? 
And would he say it unless he was paid 
for it? We ask again, is not this the 
very result, we should expect, from the 
practice of that crafty, wicked, money- 
making doctrine, called Purgatory? And 
why so much stir about it? The gentle- 
men, that presented the documents to 


which we allude, and who appear very 
much interested, act as if this were an 


uncommon occurrence; as if it were a 
thing before unheard of. Are they true 
Papists? Are they in heart as well as in 


| profession, members of the Roman Ca- 
) tholic Church? Have they cordially and 


understandingly embraced her doctrines, 
and among others that of Purgatory? 
Then why so touchy? They must know 
something about these things. And why 
so anxious to disprove the consequence, 
Howing from the very doctrines, which 
as honest Papists, they must believe, 
under penalty of being accursed? Or is 


ing, too manifest an exposition of the 
Do they ask 
what could have induced a Priest to do 
To this we reply. That, 


|love of money, and of influence over the 


i 


| people, which would lead men to teach a 
doctrine so contradictory to the Bible, 
as a doctrine of the Bible; which would 
place the souls of men for time and eter- 
nity in the hands of the Priest, with 
power to send them to heaven or hell as 


he shall see fit; and rest the use of this 


| power for wood, 


on the payment of a 
sum of money by the deceased, or their 
friends. The same love of money, or 
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whatever you may please to call it, 
would unfit a man for any thing noble, 
generous, or disinterested, and prepare 
him for just such an act as that charged 
upon this Priest. 

The girl states, that in paying this mo- 
ney, it was fifty cents for each mass. 
The abettors of Mr. De B’s case, may 
say thisis false, she is not to be believed. 
They have tried to disprove her veracity, 
but as yet have said nothing about what 
she paid. ‘This can be better settled by 
having a little light thrown upon it from 
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' 
if 
' 


done as soon as possible? 
shall it be done; seeing these jobs are 
not to be done gratis? 


' 


this purging fire. (See Cat. of Coun. of 
Trent, p. 63,) and the Priest, a benevo- 
lent, generous soul, erring on the side 
of goodness. What part. now should 
we expect the generous Priest to act? 
Would it not be to inform the girl, to 
ask her to have masses said for her mo- 
ther? Would he not urge her to have it 
In what way 


An appeal to 
filial affection is made; what child be- 
lieving her mother a sufferer, would not 


Strive to release her? What child would 
‘not spare her hard earned wages, and 
willingly suffer herself to want, that her 
‘mother’s condition may be improved? 
'And when her own wages were gone, 
be willing to pledge herself to the indi- 


a source which with Roman Catholics 
will be indisputable. We refer to the 
Rev. Roger Smith, late rector of the 
Cathedral; he was well known, and in 
high repute asa Priest. In his last will 


and testament, art. 2, we read as fol- 
lows: After my burial, “my brother is to 
sive one hundred dollars to the Rev. Dr. 
Deluol, to have two hundred masses said 
for my poor soul.” ‘This will and testa- 
ment can be found in the office of the 
Register of Wills for Baltimore County. 
Liber. D. M. P. No. 14, folio 317. ‘T’o 
its genuineness, we have John Scott, 
Esq. making oath, that he was well ac- 
quainted with the said Roger Smith, and 
believes it was written and subscribed 
by him. Here is a case beyond dispute, 
and the price fixed, $100 for 200 masses, 
for the poor soul ofa Priest, at fifty cents 
each. Here is the declaration of a girl, 
who they say is not to be believed on 
oath, attested by the will ofa Priest, who 
knew, and certainly is to be believed. 
Then fifty cents is the price of a sin- 
gle mass for the dead, who die in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The mother 
of this poor girl, was a Roman Catholic, 
and died such. Of course, she went into 
purgatory, and there remained until re- 
moved by the suffrages of the faithful. 
The daughter was a Papist, and believ- 


ed the same doctrine: she concluded her | 


mother was in purgatory: if she doubt- 
ed it, this faithful pastor should have in- 
structed her. ‘The Priest who was her 
confessor (we conclude it to be Mr. De 
B. from the affidavits handed in) was 








| 
' 


' 
| 
i 
i 
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vidual with whom she lived, to labour 
until she could make up any sum loaned 
her by her mistress, to pay for the said 
masses. Here is the very case, accord- 
ing to this girl’s simple and frank state- 
ment. Let the reader judge, which has 
the fairest appearance of truth. 

We shall only allude to one more 
point; she is charged with ignorance. 
Alas! alas! when Rome begins to charge 
on her children as a reason for not be- 
lieving them, the very thing which she 
endeavours to persuade them is well. 
Ignorance! look through the great mass 
of the children of the lower order of 
Papists; how many of them read! Go 
into Popish countries and let us know in 
what one knowledge is commended! 
"Tis enough for the Priest to know; and 
even among the thousands of them it is 
too much. Most generally, the maxim 
is followed out among them. “Ignorance 
is the mother of devotion.” This girl, 
though ignorant, and barely able to 
read, dispiays good common sense, and 
has borne a good character among the 
various families in which she has lived 
in this city. All the evidence brought 
against her, instead of proving her to 
be what they attempted, only shows the 
Jesuitical artifices to which Papists will 
resort, to destroy the character of those 


sworn to believe it, and to teach it care- | leaving them, and offers a most power- 


fully; what they were bound to teach 
may be seen, in the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent on this subject, published 
above. Now, according to the doctrine 
of the church, the girl’s mother was in 
purgatory, and the Priest can get her 
out by offering up mass, and for every 
time he offers, he must be paid. and the 
price we see is fifty cents. The poor 
woman is weltering amid the flames of 
12 


| 











ful argument against a system, which 
can be upheld only by oppression, arti- 
fice and ignorance. 


—_——- 





“The Jesuits of Clermont declared, 
before all Paris, that the Pope was as in- 


fallible as Jesus Christ himself, and em- 


ployed all their knowledge and talents to 
inculcate that doctrine, and make it an 
article of faith.” — Villers on Ref. p. 384. 
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SEAMAN’S CAUSE, IN BALTI- 
MORE. 

THERE is a cause in our city, not per- 
haps the least important, but which has 
not as yet obtained for itself that degree 
of interest in the public mind which 
might have been reasonably expected it 


would have done; especially in the sym- | 


pathies of the professing Christians of 
the different churches in our city, who 


manifest a lively interest in the general 


benevolent operations of the day. This 
class of our citizens excites the more sur- 
prize by the defect hinted at, because, 
at the same time that they, with their 
fellow-citizens, have hitherto by their 
voluntary contributions sustained the 


pecuniary part of the cause referred to; 


there is reason to fear, that in other and 
more important respects, they do not 
afford that efficient aid that is in their 

wer, and which surely this cause just- 
y claims at their hands. 

But, that I may not keep your readers 
any longer in suspense as to the subject 
alluced to, I would say, it is the Sat- 
Lor’s Cause | am pleading, the cause 
of those men who have so often been 
justly spoken of, as being essential to 
our defence, prosperity and comfort; of 


those who in pursuit of their lawful, pe- 
rilous calling, have so often to undergo 
privations and sufferings; and who fre-| 


Seamen’s Cause, in Baltimore. 


Marca, 


‘ 


) they are also in the closet and at the fa- 
mily altar. 

Another particular on which my fears 
| rest, 1s, the comparatively small success, 





‘that has hitherto attended the ministra- 


| tion of the word among the seamen in 
jour port. [say comparatively, for that 
\some have been awakened and plucked 
‘from the burning, I have reason to be- 
| ge . 
jlieve, and thank the Saviour for, and 
which is one of the considerations that 
has kept me from despondency. But, O! 
| when compared with the multitudes that 
|have heard the gospel, and with the 
| number that have given satisfactory evi- 
|dence of regeneration in some other 
| ports—how few. 

Another particular is, the compara- 
tively few professing Christians that 
ever visited the Mariner’s Church, and 
_by their presence and prayers encourag- 
ied the heart of him who has been so 
often left to “serve alone.” I presume 
| that the ministers in our city, would be 
| surprized could they ascertain how small 
a number of their praying people have 
even, ever been, in the Mariner’s Church 
_—much less ever united their hearts and 
voices in the worship there held four 
times a week. Now, Messrs. Editors, 
have I not cause to fear? Far be it from 
me, however, to wish to throw the whole 
blame on others to clear myself; I am 


quently by whole crews, are hurried | 
away into the eternal world, often very | 


suddenly aad unexpectedly; leaving all || 


willing to bear all my proportion of the 
blame attaching to us, in reference to 
the want of success. 


motive in 


that are dear to their hearts in utter un-|| But, as I hope, my onl 
certainty as fo their fate, until that great || penning this, is, to create, if possible, an 
day when “‘the sea shall give up the dead | increased interest in this good cause,— 
that is in it.” '|and not wishing my first essay to havea 

Now my fears that for these dear men || character that may prevent my future 
there is not that deen interest felt by the || numbers being read, (for I design, if 
praying part of our community which | spared, and this meets a favourable re- 


there ought to be, are grounded on two | 
or three particulars. And, Ist, There || 
is not that share in the public prayers of | 
Christians in our community which I } 
think God claims from his people in their | 
behalf, and which their critical situation | 
strongly demands from the sympathies | 
of Christians. | 

Are not the express or clearly implied | 
promises and declarations of Jehovah | 
the ground of the Christian’s supplica- | 
tions?’ And has he not declared, that. 
“the abundance of the sea shall be | 
verted unto thee.” And surely, seamen | 
are no inconsiderable part of these; and | 























shall they not be prayed for more in pub- || 


| swer he could get was: “Truly, Sir, the 


lic than heretofore? And I fear that, as 


' 
’ 


ception, to let you hear from me again 
on this subject;) I submit this to your 
disposal. 
STEPHEN WILLIAMS, 
Preacher in the Mariner’s Church. 
Balt. March 5, 1835. 





A COLLIER’S FAITH. 

A Collier was asked, what he believ- 
ed. He replied, “I believe what the 
Church believes.” “What then does the 
Church believe?” ‘“The Church believes 
what I believe.” His interrogator wish- 
ing to get a direct answer, said, “Tell 
me, I pray, what it is which you and the 
Chureh both believe.” The only an- 


they are so mucl) forgotten ia publice— \ Church and I believe the same thing!” 











AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF ROGER SMITH, 


Late Rector of the Cathedral in Baltimore. , 


Mr. Smitn, was for a number of years Rector of the Cathedral in this city; was 
well known by the denomination usually meeting in said church, and not unknown 
to many of the Protestant population of this city. ‘The remembrance of his hatred 
of the Bible, devotion to the Papacy, and total disregard of honor, justice, honesty, 
or even mercy, when the interest and advancement of his church were in the 


way, will long survive him. 


Many of his doings will be treasured up in the 


memory of those who were eye-witnesses of his actions, others will be registered 


among the public records, and both committed to the press. 


But, if there be a 


righteous God, in heaven, who hears the widow’s prayer, who marks the scoffer 
at his word—then the doings of Mr. 8. are treasured in that book of remembrance 
from which (unless they were repented of,) they shall be made known when the Judge 
of quick and dead shall consider and decide upon the condition, and doings of man- 
kind. Of these deeds, there is one which we shall present to our readers. We copy 
it verbatim from the printed report of the trial, published in 1832, by the plaintiff 


in the cause. 


Those who were so tenacious about the case of Mr. De Barth, will 


probably be quiet as to this; and the public who may have hesitated in the other 
case, will here have abundance to confirm, far more than was even hinted at in it. 


Heirs of Patrick Ward, vs. Patrick Gaffney and Matthew Foley. 


This action came up in the Baltimore 


County Court on Tuesday the 3d of 


April, 1832, where it had been assigned 
by the judges of the Orphans’ Court, up- 
on a caveat against a will offered by the 
defendants as the last will and testament 
of Patrick Ward. 

It appears that thesaid Patrick Ward, 
about one year previous to his death, 


made a will bequething the income of 


his property to his wile during her life, 
and at her death, to be divided equally 
between his children by a former mar- 
riage. 


time with paralysis, which was immedie 
ately followed by a decay of the brain; 
and which, very shortly after, destroyed 
both his mental and physical powers. In 
this way he remained insensible of every 
thing that was done or doing around 
him, until the exertions of his wife, to 
make him comfortable,and the kind and 
humane attentions of the neighbours, 
were exhausted. ‘Thus situated, it was 
thought that by removing lim to the In- 
firmary, he would not only have all the 
benefit of the medical talent that has 
been so judiciously selected for this in- 
stitution, but as the nursing department 
was especially under the direction of the 
sisters of charity, it was believed that his 
comforl would be promoted, and the chance 
of restoring him to reason and his fam- 
ily, increased. Accordingly, on the 2d 
of February, 1832, he was removed with- 
out exhibiting any symptoms of bodily 
pain, or of being conscious of where he 
was going. Dr. Potter, who was the 
attending physician, and happened to be 
on the spot at the time, stated “that when 
brought there he was a dying man—in- 





Shortly after the execution of 
this will, the testator was attacked a third | 


| 











; 


competent of associating ideas, and to- 
tally unconscious and incapable of any 
mental or bodily act, or of giving a ra— 
tional answer; that the disease was a 
paralysis and decay of the brain, and 
from its progress there could be no lucid 
intervals, in which a rational] understan- 
ding could be discovered.” Dr. Yates, 
the family physician, testified “ that his 
mind had been impaired for fifteen 
months before his removal, and that it 
gradually grew worse until it became in 
a State of utter decay.” The Rev. Mr. 
Roszell, to whose society he belonged, 
“considered him so far gone that his 
professional visits had been discontinued 
for some time previous to his removal, as 
he was incapable of understanding any 
thing that was said tohim.”” Mr. Stew- 
art, stated, “that he visited him frequent- 
ly before his removal never found 
him during his last attack in a situation 
in which he appeared to be rational; 
that for several weeks before he was tae 
ken to the Infirmary he could only artie- 
ulate yes and no, and that indistinetly: 
Frequently no was said when yes would 
have been a direct answer to the ques— 
tion.’ Mr. Berry and other witness- 
es testified to facts corroborating the 
above. 

At this point the attorneys for the 
plaintifis rested their case, and the de- 
fendants commenced by a detail from 
one of their counsel, Mr. Read, who sta- 
ted, “that he had drawn the will at the 
instigation of the Rev. Roger Smith; 
that he had not seen the testator, but 
had left the bequests in blank,” which 
were afterwards filled up ina different 
hand writing. Mr. Otho J. Smith, one 
of the witnesses to the will, a student of 
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oe An Incident in the Life of Roger Smith. Marcu, 


medicine who attended at the infirmary | Rev. Roger Smith, one of the spiritual 
—put up prescriptions, dressed wounds, || advisers of these sisters, visited the neigh- 
&c., was called, and stated, “that he || borhood in which the patient resided, and 
believed Mr. Ward was rational, and || there learned a brief history of his family 
understood what was said to him; that || and the extent of his possessions. On the 
he had tried him several times by writing |! afternoon of the 4th, or on the 6th, as 
upon a piece of paper, which he, Mr.||\ the 5th was Sunday, a will was drawn, 

ard looked at, and signified by ges-|\at the “instigation” of this reverend di- 
tures, that he understood what was|\vine, leaving the diflerent bequests ‘‘in 
written upon it; that his tongue was pal-| blank,” and on the 7th the blanks in this 
sied and could not articulate any thing | instrument “were filled up,” and executed 
except yes and no; that upon signing the || in the presence of Otho J. Smith, Eliza 
will, the pen was put into the left hand|\Ann Magner, Ann Mary Fitzgerald, 
and guided to the place where the mark || “and others,’ making this meek and 
was made, that he looked at the will and || humble Christian the residuary legatee, 
appeared to read it—attempted to speak | by which the bulk of the estate would 
but could not; but appeared satisfied with || pass into his holy keeping. The wife 
the disposition of his property.” ‘The || who had nufsed the testator through his 
witness also stated, “that he was zgno-| long and tedious illness—who had “many 
rant of the gestures made use of by the |\a time and oft” exhausted the midnight 
testator to designate the diflerent be—|/taper in endeavouring to alleviate his 
quests,” and went on to relate circum || sufferings or console him in his afflictions 
stances which indicated a rational mind; || who had for sixteen years preserved 
after which the attorneys for the defen- | this property in the hope that the remnant 
dants, Mr. Scott and Mr. Read rose and || of her days might be provided with those 


stated to the court, that they abandoned } comforts which are necessary in declining 


the case. | age, was not even named in this precious 

Thus has terminated a case in which } document. ‘The honour of having per- 
the heirs have been unjustly subjected to || formed those services was perhaps 
heavy expenses in defending a property || thought a sufficient recompense, and the 
that was their own—a case in which ev- || story of a wile in Ireland was introduced 
ery citizen is interested—in which the | like smoke in the picture of a battle, to 
tender feeling of the philanthropist is in- || vive effect to the benevolent intentions of 
volved, and must be regarded with dis- || this holy man—this would-be vicegerent 
gust and horror by every honest citizen || of Heaven, whose duty it is “te soothe 


of the community. The prudent hus- || the widow’s grief and dry the orphan’s 
band, whose life has been devoted to the || tear.” 





























cares and wants of his own household— || The document itself will, however, il- 
teaching them to revere the ministers of'|| parties named. 'The exuberant flowers 
his religion, as the professors of virtue || of charity, that are budding in every 
haps, to the proper use of a slender estate || native soil; and as the reader may be 
which, by their united efforts, they had || fond of such luscious sweets, and par- 
accumulated, and preserved by a prudent || ticularly as they appear to be exotic, we 
economy, contemplate the contingency || will here transplant the instrument for 
ing for the fate of his family. The aber- | ered by the nipping frosts of justice, it 
rations of mind to which humanity is | must be treated kindly, and nurtured in 
every one, and as the details are perused, || But in its withered state, he will learn 
he must regret that the sacred institutions |, how a shepherd can lay down his crook 
unholy influence of avarice. | fleck, for the purpose of appropriating 

But to show more clearly the enormity | their subsistence to himsel{—how a wile 
connected detail of the facts. On the 2d || earnings and driven into penury and 
of February, 1832, Mr. Ward, ina state || want—and in short, how a will can be 
the nursing department of which is un-|| articulate yes and no. The solemn ex- 
der the especial management of the Sis- || clamation that is given by way of pre- 


to the education of his own oflspring— || |ustrate the benevolent intentions of the 
and Christianity—directing them, per-|| paragraph, can only be enjoyed in their 
that is here illustrated, without shudder- his special use. As it is somewhat with- 
subject, brings this case to the door of’) the hot-house of benevolence and eharity. 
of charity may be thus perverted to the | and travel into the pastures of another 
of the transaction, we will introduce a and children may be stripped ef their 
of idiocy, was removed to the Infirmary, |) manufactured for a man who could only 
ters of Charity. On the Sd or 4th, the face, it is presumed, is to impress the 
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solemnity of the act, and to show that/|{ 
all the parties, sisters and all, were “of 
sound mind,” except the testator. But 
as there are more things in earth than 
have been exhibited in the Baltimore 
County Court, for we have evidences to 
prove other facts in relation to this aflair 
we will merely state that Mr. Ward was 
a member of the Methodist society—to- 
tally unacquainted with this Rev. Roger 
Smith, or any of the friends named in the 
will: and that he had no wife but the one 
who followed his remains to the grave, 
and who now is obliged to abridge her 
comforts by the kind interference of this 
priest. ‘This is the document. 


T 


“In the name of God.—Amen. 

**], Patrick Ward, of the city of Bal- 
timore, being sick in body, but of sound 
mind, do make and publish this my last 
Will and Testament. 

Imprimis.--] give, devise and bequeath 














In Ineident in the Life of Roger Smith. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





to my lawiul wife, from whom I have 
been living separate for several years, 
and who is now in Ireland, as I think, 
and to any lawful descendants of our 
two bodies, children, to take share, and 
share alike, and the descendants of chil- 
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And lastly, it is my will that if neither 
my said wife, whose name is forgotten, 


nor any lawful descendants of mine by 
her, should be living at the time of my 
death, the ahove legacies should be dou- 
bled, and all the rest and residue of my 
worldly state, real and personal, I give 
in that case to my said friend Roger 
Smith, his heirs, executors and assigns, 


for ever. 


And I hereby appoint Patrick 


_Gafiney and’Matthew Foley, Executors 


of this my last Willand Testament. In 
testimony whereof 1 hereunto set my 
hand, this Seventh day of February, 
Eighteen Hundred and Thirty Two. 


HIS 
PATRICK » WARD. 
MARK. 

Signed, published and delivered by 
the ‘Testator as his last Will and Testa- 
ment in our presence, who have subscri- 
bed our names as witnesses hereto in his 
presence and in the presence of each 
other. 

Orno J. Smits. 
Eviza Ann Macner. 
Ann Mary FiTzeGErRap. 
Bartrmorg, Feb. 7th, 1832. 
The foregoing is an exact copy of 








the Will that was drawn by William 


dren to take the share that their parents || George Read, Esq. at the instigation of 
would have taken if living, and my said | the Reverend Roger Smith, and offered 


wife to take a child’s share, all my |\to the Recorder by Patrick Gafiney 


worldly estate, real personal and mixed, 
after the legacies hereafter mentioned 
shall be paid. 


; 
’ 


i 
' 

| 
; 


Item, | give and bequeath to the trus- 


tees of the Catholic Cathedral Church in 
the city of Baltimore Five Hundred Dol- 
lars. 

Item, I give and bequeath to the Pro- 
tectors of St. Mary’s Female Orphan 
School in Franklin street, in the city of 
Baltimore, One Hundred Dollars. 


tees of the Maria Marthian Society of 


the city of Baltimore, whose name has 


been changed to the Charitable Relief 


Society. (Here, as the benevolent testa- 
tor could not make up his mind to. the 
amount this charitable institution was to 
have, the “blank” in the original is not 
‘filled up,” and the paragraph is crossed 
with the pen.) 

Item, 1 give and bequeath to my 
friend Roger Smith of the city of Balti- 
more One Hundred Dollars! 

litem, 1 give and bequeath to my 
friend ‘Timothy O'Brian, who is at this 
time pastor of St. Patrick’s Church near 
Conowingo Bridge, in Cecil County, One 


Hundred Dollars. 





and 
Matthew Foley, as the last Will and 
‘Testament of a man who could only ar- 
ticulate yes and no; who, as Dr. Potter 
stated, was totally incompetent of any 
act of either body or mind; and who had 
no previous intercourse or friendship 


with any of the parties above named. 


It is the document that was manufactured 
and executed at the Infirmary, an incor- 
porated institution of the State of Ma- 


_ryland, and managed by a Board of in- 
Item, I give and bequeath to the trus- 


telligent and judicious men. How far 
they may fee] themselves exculpated from 
blame, in confiding an important depart- 
ment to the management of persons so 


| destitute of the essential ingredients of 
charity, the citizens of Baltimore must 


| determine. If there are laws prohibiting 
'the execution of Wills for incompetent 
persons, it is their duty to see them en- 
forced, and if any of their fellow citizens 
have been imposed upon by their neglect, 
‘itis, in like manner, their duty to see 
that justice is done, and the institution 
cuarded against future contingencies that 
are calculated to destroy its usefulness. 
This exposition of the case has been 
delayed for some time, in the hope that 
| the parties would restore to the widow 
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the sum that has been taken from her N profoundly silent; and finally, after hav- 
subsistence. But after addressing the || ing been informed by their counsel, 
parties who were most conspicuous in|) whom a note was addressed, “that evil 
the affair, and no answer received; after | never ensued upon a full exposition of 
laying the whole subject before the || the truth,” this statement is reluctantly 
Archbishop, who has also been most) laid befure the public. 

To this extract we add a few remarks 

1. We venture to say, that not one of the readers of this paper, who shall have 
read it with impartiality, has closed It, Without a strong conviction of the abomi- 
nable crime; and is rea iy to admit, that it was know nand wilful. Mr. Smith call- 
ed ona neighbour of Mrs. Ward, and learned from him her condition, knew where 
she lived, and could not in any way have done this thing ignorantly. 

There was no reason, so far as we know, why he should be driven to engage in 
such a thing. He had no family to support,—No children erying for bread; he 
was notin want. What motive then could induce him? Ifany Pof our Roman 
Catholic friends can inform us, we shall be extremely indebted to them. 

2. This was not a matter of which the late Archbishop was ignorant. The case 
was presented to him, but he had nothing to say. His Father Confessor, was not 
ignorant of it. ‘The clergy of the city could not have been ignorant of it. Yet we 
hear of no penalty inflicted, of suspension, excommunication, or deposition from 
his office. ‘This was not an error in doctrine, it was not heresy, he was still a de- 
voted son of the church, the church must therefore cherish him, and so she did, 
keeping him at the Cathedral, as pastor, unul his death. It would have been for- 
mal excommunication if he had turned Protestant, but a crime which in other cir- 
cumstances would have subjected him to severe legal penalties, is nothing while 
he remains obedient to the church. If sucha thing had happened among Pro- 
testants, it is certain they would have been considered guilty of conniving “at his 
crime, had they not immediately deposed him. ‘Things change, when it is Rome: 
but it does not clear the late Archbishop and clergy from having connived at his 
—— 

. ‘The whole case addresses itself, seriously, to every Protestant, and particu- 
larly so in relation to our Infirmary and Hospital. Each of these institutions be- 
ing under the care of the above- mentioned Sisters of Charity, and these sisters 
with a spiritual adviser, as in the present case of Mr. Smith. Ifa man have pro- 
perty, as in this case, how easy for the sisters to inform their adviser, and he dis- 
cover the property, &c.; have a will prepared, and thus secure it to the church, 
With the fact fresh in remembrance, our surprize was excited, by an editorial 
article in the American of a week or two back, under the head of the Maryland 
Hospital. (his paper professes to be neutral, and yet is continually puffing these 
tools of the Jesuits.) ‘The editor considers the change in the hospital to be very 
advantageous, when he says: “I'he most important feature of the new adminis- 
tration of the Hospital, is in the management and care of the patients,—what may 
be called the executive department, —which is confided to six Sisters of Charity. 
The perfect order and cleanliness that pervade the whole establishment, the neat- 
ness, and signs of comfort in every room, the contentment of those patients who 
are permitted to go at large, the subjection of those who require to be confined, 
attest the peculiar adaptation of this admirable sisterhood to manage, under the su- 
perintendence of scientific medical men,—lunatic patients.” Sisters of Charity are 
not a sectarian order according to this paper; perhaps the Jesuits are not! For 
our part we never had much faith in this order, nor have we much in any order of 
unmarried women,’ connected with, and under the entire direction of a class 
of unmarried men. 

4. Finally, we may regard the continued silence of the defendants, and all their 
friends and patrons, in this dreadful transaction, as adding the seal of their con- 
sent, to all the statements made public by the adverse party. However that 
may be, it is well for the cause of truth, that most of the persons on whose testi- 
mony the important facts of the case were established, and others who acted in it, 
are yet alive, to explain and confirm, what they then admitted, or proved against 
the unhappy man, whose name stands at the head of this article; and whose con- 
duet on this occasion, throws so dark a shade over the principles of the church 
in whose bosom he lived and died an honoured and active son. The Rev. Mr. 
Roszell, is still a worthy minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church—let him 
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speak. The widow of Patrick Ward resides in this city; let her be questioned. 
Dr. Potter, is still amongst our most distinguished physicians; Dr. Yates is widely 
known amongst us:—Mr. Read, and Mr. Scott, both members of the Roman Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church, who, as attornies for the defendants, in open court, 
abandoned the cause, still live to correct any false impressions. All these and 
others, are able to recti!y all that may be erroneously stated in what has gone be- 
fore. And, while we are fully persuaded, that all, here recorded, and more, is 
true, we shall be ever ready and willing, to allow any who consider themselves in- 
jured, or the truth violated, to make such corrections and explanations, as justice 
and candour may require. 


Que 











——, 


Translated from the 9th Dissertation of || was no Prophet. Which is proved from 
Leuspen’s Philologicus Hebreus. || 1 Machabies ix. 27, where it is said, 


THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 


1. In the four preceding dissertations 
(of the work translated) we have enu-| 
merated all the books of the Old 'Testa- 
ment, which are esteemed canonical, by 
the Reformed. Besides these, Papists ace | 
knowledge as canonical other books, | 
which are commonly called Apocryphal. 
There are also some who, not only count 
books as canonical which are not so, but | 
who assert that certain really canonical | 
books of the Old ‘Testament have been 
lost. 

2. These two propositions are there- 
fore to be sifted and examined. 1. Whe- | 





ther the books, which the Reformed de- |) 


nominate Apocryphal, and which before | 
the Synod of Dort were placed be-| 
tween the New and O'd Testaments, | 
and now by its decree, after both, are | 
canonical, and a rule of faith and morals? | 
2. Whether certain canonical books 
which once belonged to the canon, have 
been excluded from it? 


3. To the first question I reply; those 
books which are commonly called Apo- 
cryphal, are not canonical, nor a rule of 
faith and morals. We are unwilling 
(indeed, it would seem like an attempt 
to write an [liad after Homer) to gather 
from all quarters, and by all means, 
proofs to establish a negative. For this 
opinion of the Reformed, is more than 
sufficiently established by our theolo- 








gians; but as that opinion is material to 
the subject of philology to which this’ 
treatise pertains, we wil confirm it by a 
few proofs. Then, the Apocryphal books | 
are not to be received into the canon of 
the books of the Old Testament for the 
following reasons. | 


' 


4, First, because the Apocryphal books | 
were not written by any Prophet. For 
from the time of Malachi, whom the 
Jews called the Seal of the Prophets, till 


the time of the New Testament, there 


t 


brew tongue alone. But the Apocryphal 


“There was great affliction in Israel, the 
like of which had not been, since the day 
when they saw no Prophet.” But the 


| scriptures of the Old ‘Testament are call- 


ed the “Scriptures of the Prophets;” in 


| Rom. xiv. 26, “But now is made mani- 
| fest, and by THE SCRIPTURES OF THE 


Propuets, according to the command- 
‘ment of the everlasting God, made known 
to all nations for the obedience of faith.” 

Against this, some may possibly ob- 
ject, that Malachi, was not the last Pro- 
phet: for in the New Testament, men- 
‘tion is several times made of certain 

Prophets. As in Acts xi. 27, 28. “And 
in these days came Prornets, from Je- 
'rusalem to Antioch, &c.” And Acts xxi. 


' 


9, “and the same man had four daugh- 


ters, virgins, which did prophecy, &c.” 
ag may be replied, that when we deny 
\that after Malachi there was any Pro- 
_phet, we speak of the time that remain- 
ed, exclusively under the economy of 
the old dispensation;—but Agabus, and 
these four virgins, prophetesses, lived 
under the economy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

5. Secondly, because the Apocryphal 
books are not written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; which language alone was used 
as prophetical in the Old Testament, 
For the books of the Old Testament 
were written for the Israelites: (Psalm 
cxlvil. 19, 20, ““He showeth his word une 
to Jacos, his statutes and his judgments 
unto IsragL. He hath not dealt so with 
any nation, &c.”) and they used the He- 








books, were written in Greek; except 


the fourth book of Esdras, which was 


found only in Latin. 

Perhaps, some may try to weaken this 
argument, by saying, that many Apo- 
cryphal books have heen found written 


| in the Hebrew or Chaldee languages; for 


exainple, the Book of Syrac, was trans- 
lated from the Hebrew tongue, and is 
sometimes cited by the Talmudists. 
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Jerome declares, that Tobias and Judith || two Greek words, which form the name, 
were written at first in Chaldee; and as- || signify literally, owt of the ark, or coffer; 
serts, that he had himself seen the first | into which they, inceed were never ad- 
book of the Macchabies in Hebrew.— || mitted. Secondly, others deduce it from 
Munsterus translated the history of || a word signifying lo hide. But authors 
Tobias from Hebrew into Latin, which | who derive the name from this word, 
he edited at Basle, in 1570. Which is) are not agreed in assigning the reason 
the more to be credited, as Hotlinger of the derivation. Some suppose they 
declares, in his Thesaurus Philologi- || were so called, because, first, their au- 
cus, page $15, that he owned all the || thors were obscure and unknown. But 
Apocryphal books written in Hebrew. | their opinion is improbable; for many of 
From the alleged examples, it would | the canonical books are by unknown au- 
seem clear that our second reason is light | thors, and on the other hand, the au- 
and frivolous. } thors of some of those that are Apocry- 
I reply however, that though it may) phal, are known. ‘Therefore, it cannot 
be admitted that these books have been'|| be maintained that those canonical 
found in the Hebrew and Chaldee lan- || books, whose writers are unknown, be- 
guages, by many persons, both in for-|| come Apocryphal; nor that those Apo- 
mer times, and even in our age; yet it || cryphal books whose writers are known, 
is denied that those books were first || become canonical. 2. Others suppose, 
written by their authors iu those lan- || they were called Apocryphal, because 
guages. But, | suppose, they were trans- || the authority of those books was uncer- 
lated for the sake of improvement by | tain and feint, with the ancients. 3. Fi- 
certain persons, which is sufficiently ob- | nally, some say, that they were so ¢all- 
vious from the crudity of the style and | ed, because they were not allowed to be 
the solecisms every where occurring in || read publicly from the desk, in the an- 
those translations. Hottinger, expressly | cient church; but only in private houses. 
says, in the place quoted above, thatthe | Nevertheless, the Latin church, did ad- 
Apocryphal books written in Hebrew,’ mit the public reading of these books, 
which he had, were translated by some | for a time, for the edification of the 
Jew. | church. 
6. In the third place, these Apocry-|| 9. We conclude, that these books are 
hal books have never been preserved | called Apocryphal; either because they 
by the Jews, either in the public ark, or | were hidden by the Jews, lest any one 
the private sanctuaries of particular sy- | should read them publicly in the syna- 
nagogues; but the canonical scriptures || gomue, or number them in the canon; 
have always been so preserved. In || or because they were never laid up in 
every synagogue of the Jews a certain || the Jewish repositories with the canoni- 
ark is placed, in which some of the sa- || cal books. 
cred books, written on parchment, are || 10. Thirdly, if it be asked, whether 
inclosed. But never in any ark of the | the Apocryphal books, can_ be properly 
Jews, were the Apocryphal books inclos- | excluded from the Belgic, Latin, and 
ed; although, “unto them were commilted || other Bibles? 1 reply, why not? The 
the oracles of God.” (Rom. iil. 2.) And) Jews have never received, nor number- 
yet Christ never accused the Jews ei- || ed them in the canon; nor can they ever 
ther that they had corrupted the sacred | be truly so enumerated. Wherefore 
volume, or that they had excluded cer- | then, will any inquire. are they retained 
tain books from it. ia so many Latin and Belgic Bibles, if 
7. In the fourth and last place, the || we do not believe that they belong to 
Apocryphal books are not canonical, the canon? I reply, that the venerated 
because much that is fabulous, supersti-| Synod of Dort, held in 1618 and 19, 
tious and contradictory is found in them. || judged it not unsuitable to translate these 
Concerning all these, consult the ex-| books, anew from the Greek, and retain 
trémely learned preface to the Apocry-| them in the New Belgic Version, lest 
hal books prefixed to the Vew Belgic occasion might be given to the Papists 
erston. For these reasons, it is clear to calumniate and accuse the Reformed, 
that the Apocryphal books, do not be-| before the people, as though thev had 
long to the canon of the Old ‘Testament. | excluded certain books, which for so 
8. If secondly, it should be asked why | many ages had been in the Bible, and 
those books, which for the reasons alleg- | thus rendered the sacred volume impere 
ed, have been excluded from the canon, | fect. But the same Synod directed them 
are called Apocryphal, that ts, hidden; \,to be put last, as they did not consider 
I reply, some call them so; because, the them part of the eanon. 








